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wHerE DEPENDABILITY. 


IS ESSENTIAL 





You can DEPEND on this 


syzre knowled ge” 


Unoze no conditions of service is dependability so vitally essential—as in the operation of signal and other 
circuits. And—from no other source can you secure such consistent perfection in electrical wires and cables— 
such assurance of unvarying performance—and such a wealth of experience with installations in the railway 


field. Our engineers will gladly cooperate with you—and you are invited to take full advantage of their “wire 
knowledge.” 


Perfected Telephone, Telegraph Wire and Strand, Tie Wires, Bond 
Wires, Rubber Covered Wires, Signal Wires, Aerial Cables, Locomo- 
tive Headlight Wires, Parkway Cables, Weatherproof Wires, Bare 
Copper Wires, Trolley Wires, Signal Bonds and Power Bonds. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF unrren JS states STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 


94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bidg., San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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How Halt the 


The principle that each business should stand upon 
its own bottom and not be aided or hindered in its 
competition with other businesses by the intervention 
of largesse from the taxpayers was attacked in trans- 
portation more than a decade ago. The coal operators 
and the power producers offered little or no objection 
at that time, just as other industrialists who expect to 
get cheaper power as the result of the government’s 
invasion of the power industry are looking on com- 
placently, and even enthusiastically, now. The question 
naturally arises—Is each industry going to wait until 
its own preserves are attacked before it joins the battle 
against invading socialization? If so, then the result 
is a foregone conclusion. The socialists and “progres- 
sives” cannot overcome American business and indus- 
try as a unit, but if they invade only one industry at a 
time, and if the one attacked receives no succor from 
its fellows, then it is simply a war between a compact 
army on the one hand and unorganized and mutually 
distrustful bands on the other. 


Business Men as Promoters of Socialism 


The Railway Age is wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with the campaign of the coal industry against the gov- 
ernment development of hydro-electric power in com- 
petition with it, so long as coal-produced power is 
plainly more economical than hydro-electricity. We 
are partisan to any honest business which is giving 
adequate and economical service to its customers and 
which finds itself faced with competition financed by 
the public treasury. It is well to note, however, that 
the competition of the government with the power and 
coal industries is feeble by comparison with its compe- 
tition in the transportation business. When the gov- 
mnment builds a dam, it does charge for the electricity 
it produces. By contrast, it does not charge a cent for 


Invasion of Socialism? 






the use of the inland waterways it provides. The com- 
petition of government power is only partially tax- 
supported. The inland waterways are wholly tax-sup- 
ported. 

Are other industries naive enough to suppose that 
the socializers are going to rest content when they have 
conquered transportation and power? Do the business 
men of Chicago who have been so enthusiastic about 
the development of the Illinois waterway believe that 


‘their own businesses will be immune from invasion 


once socialism has a firmer foothold in power and 
transportation? Do the commercial leaders who are 
promoting the construction of a ship canal across New 
Jersey believe, if the lavish expenditure of federal funds 
can provide “cheaper transportation,” that it cannot 
also provide cheaper articles of the kind they manu- 
facture? Surely, if government money can provide 
“cheaper transportation” for steel products between the 
Ohio valley and the Great Lakes, it must be possible 
to use the same method to provide “cheaper’’ steel as 
well. If federal funds can be used successfully to re- 
duce transportation rates to the producers of farm im- 
plements on the Upper Mississippi, then subsidized 
manufacture of farm implements in one of the new 
regional developments being carried out by the federal 
government might be a method of lowering the cost 
of those commodities. 


Capitalism Has Not Failed 


If taxpayers’ money will reduce the price of trans- 
portation or power, it can be used similarly to reduce 
the price of any commodity or service now being pro- 
duced by private industry. There is not an industry 
in the country which can meet such competition, be- 
cause the government, despite its inefficiency as a pro- 
ducer, has no taxes to pay, and can set its price as low as 
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may be necessary to undermine private business, charg- 
ing the losses it incurs to the taxpayers. If the justice 
of such invasion of industry by the government be con- 
ceded in principle,—and every business man who does 
not fight this invasion in whatever form it takes is 
making this concession of principle—then the only pro- 
tection left to any industry is political expediency. The 
question is no longer: Should the government engage 
in this or that business; but rather: Can it invade one 
business after another and still stay in office? And the 
safeguard of political expediency is weakened by each 
forward step of socialization, because each such step 
puts thousands of additional voters on the public pay- 
roll. 

The contention is frequently made that capitalism 
has failed, and must give way to a “new social order.” 
But no one has yet been able to show any serious failure 
of capitalism which is not primarily a failure in human 
character which bears no reference to the form of social 
organization. A man who is intellectually dishonest, 
or who is so short-sighted in his selfishness that he can 
envision his own interest only in terms of the imme- 
diate present, will make a failure of any social or eco- 
nomic organization which he directs. Those who seek 
a change in our economic system are no more free from 
these human frailties than are the leaders of capitalistic 
enterprises. The place to clean house is not with sys- 
tems, but with individuals, and the individual to start 
with is one’s self. If business men could be brought to 
realize this, the danger of socialism would soon dis- 
appear because business support of socialistic policies 
would end. ) 

The National Coal Association has issued a booklet 
entitled “The Facts About the Billion Dollar Water 
Power Development of the Federal Government” which 
every railroad man, and every other business man, will 
find worthy of attention. Not having examined crit- 
ically every detailed item set forth, we cannot give the 
brochure our complete endorsement, but we heartily 
concur in its general theme which is an indictment, 
found on substantial evidence, of an act of gross eco- 
nomic and social injustice. 

The present administration for more than a year 
now has been trying both to promote economic recovery 
and carry out an economic and social revolution. From 
the beginning of this effort the Railway Age has pre- 
dicted that its policies of revolution would hinder re- 
covery, and this prediction has been but too well sup- 
ported by the subsequent changes in the trend of busi- 
ness. A recession of business occurred during August, 
September and October, 1933. A more marked re- 
cession has been occurring since March, and finally in 
July total production and commerce, as measured by 
car loadings, were relatively smaller than in any month 
since December, 1933, while in the first three weeks of 
August they were relatively smaller than in any month 
since October, 1933, and relatively smaller even than 
in December, 1932, in spite of the large and increasing 
expenditures and distributions of government money 
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being made. That there is a relationship between the 
two recessions of business that have occurred since 
July, 1933, and the revolutionary policies being fol. 
lowed there can be no reasonable question. Such poli- 
cies not only injure private business directly, but injure 
it indirectly by undermining confidence in the future 
of important industries and hindering private initiative 
and investment. No better example of the way they 
operate could be afforded than that to which attention 
is directed by the National Coal Association’s booklet. 


Transportation Socialization a Precedent 


The federal government through the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Public Works Administration and 
the Army Engineers is engaged in spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money to engage 
in the production of hydro-electric power in competi- 
tion with steam-generated power produced by private 
companies. This hydro-electric power, the Coal Asso- 
ciation shows, is economically wasteful, since it costs 
more to produce per kilowatt hour than does coal- 
produced power. Moreover, the Coal Association as- 
serts, the socialistic hydro-electric scheme of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority alone, in addition to its de- 
structive effect upon the private power industry in that 
territory, will displace six million tons of coal to the 
detriment of the coal operators and coal miners who 
could produce the power more cheaply than the hydro- 
electric plants. The advancing wedge of state socialism 
in the power industry is of the greatest concern to the 
railways and railway employees, since, as the Coal As- 
sociation points out, every million tons of coal lost 
to water power competition means a loss of 20,000 
carloads of traffic to the railroads. 

The railways and their employees are accustomed to 
playing the role of stepchildren in the family of the 
nation’s industries, and having the bread thus taken 
out of their mouths by Uncle Sam is no novelty to 
them. For more than a decade the railways have 
pointed out that government expenditure of taxes to 
enter into competition with its own citizens is morally 
wrong and socially indefensible. They have shown 
that the mere desire of selfish interests to secure lower 
freight rates is no justification for the use of taxpayers’ 
money to provide waterways and highways free of 
charge to the users. In such cases the added costs to 
taxpayers are greater than the savings to shippers—so 
that these projects have no basis in sound economics. 
Similarly, since no reason has been, or could be, ad- 
vanced for burdening taxpayers with transportation 
costs which should be borne by shippers, the develop- 
ment of these waterways and highways (unless they 
are paid for by special assessments on their users) 
violates ethics as well as economics. 


Will Industries Stand Together? 


The railways have told their story for years, but 
business interests with a selfish gain in view from the 
development of a waterway or a federal aid highway, 
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have continued to look complacently and even enthusi- 
astically upon the forward march of socialism in trans- 
portation. This development is not something in- 
vented by the “new deal.” The preceding administra- 
tion was as enthusiastic as is the present one for the 
St. Lawrence project and other inland waterways which 
are designed to shift transportation from a more eco- 
nomical agency to a less economical one ; from an agency 
which pays taxes to others which transfer the burden 
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of paying the bill from the users of transportation to 
the taxpayers. The only difference between the prac 
tices of the present administration and its predecessor 
in the socialization of industry is one of degree—the 
present incumbents having invented the concept of “ex 
traordinary expenditures” in connection with the fed- 
eral budget, which has enabled them to spend more for 
socialization, and all other government activities as 
well. 













No friend of the New Deal is likely to 
grow enthusiastic over the progress of its 
railroad policies. Pessimism among 
railroad officials is prevalent, and their 
reasons for pessimism are good. More- 
over, the fact that the second-grade bonds 
and stocks of many companies are sell- 
ing at practically receivership prices lends 
emphasis to this pessimism. They say 
that, although the first half of this year 
brought them better business, conditions 
are far from satisfactory. The cost of 
almost everything they must buy has 
increased, and, unlike their friends, the 
farmers, who likewise have paid more for 
things they buy, railroad companies are 
not benefitting by rising prices for the 
things they sell, or by commensurate in- 
crease in volume. 


It is true that Congress and the Pres- 
ident have done a number of things for 
them. A railroad co-ordinator was pro- 
vided by law, charged with the respon- 
sibility of working out economic savings 
by co-ordination. The railroad bankrupt- 
cy bill has been passed, but railroad men 
say that it has not been effective. The 
policy of lending to the railroads through 
the RFC has been continued, augmented 
somewhat by loans from the PWA. High 
hopes for savings through co-ordination 
have been dying a slow death, however, 
because, it is said, of the labor provisions 
of the Act. It is difficult to produce sav- 
ings without putting men out of work. 





Railroad Reform Lags 


A signed editorial by Professor Raymond Moley, who is reputed to be one of the 
closest advisers to President Roosevelt, which appeared in the August 25 issue of 
the magazine “Today,” of which Dr. Moley is editor. 



































The co-ordinator is making elaborate 
studies of what might be accomplished 
through co-ordination, but the situation 
requires not studies, of which we have 
had many, but action. Responsible rail- 
road men say that the co-ordinator is un- 
settling things, to some extent, by his 
ideas of eventual government ownership, 
which, they add quite properly, are not in 
line with the policies announced by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign. 
Moreover, they complain that there has 
been no regulation of competing forms of 
transportation, such as trucks and water- 
ways—a matter essential to the rehabili- 
tation of the railroads. Finally, they 
point out that the Railroad Employment 
Act was passed somewhat hastily at the 
end of the last session of Congress, with- 
out due consideration of existing pension 
systems and without consideration of the 
ability of the railroads to meet the new 
obligations. 


There are many complaints by busi- 
ness, these days, that hardly stand ex- 
amination. But these of the railroads are 
unquestionably an exception. The gov- 
ernment has too much at stake in the 
well-being of the railroads to permit the 
situation to drift. The Administration 
has a railroad policy, and those charged 
with carrying it out should give careful 
consideration to the complaints of the 
railroads. 















policies of the “new deal” the railroads have asked 

the government to apply such policies to their 
revenues as well as to their expenses. On August 27 the 
Class I railroads filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission their petition for authority to increase their 
freight rates, in general by 10 per cent but with many 
exceptions and with maximum or specific increases on 
many commodities which will bring the average down to 
about 7 per cent, or approximately $170,000,000 a year. 

Moving with unusual promptness the commission, on 
August 29, assigned the case for hearing in Washington 
on October 1 and docketed it as Ex Parte No. 115. 
Stating that every effort will be made to expedite the 
proceeding and to confine evidence within reasonable 
bounds, the commission asked that evidence be presented 
as concisely as possible, containing only facts necessary 
or desirable for the commission to have before it when 
it comes to make a decision and that they be not argu- 
mentative. The commission as a whole will hear argu- 
ment as soon as possible after the close of the hearing. 
Later announcement will be made as to the commissioners 
by whom the hearing will be conducted and no decision 
has been made as to whether any hearings will be con- 
ducted outside of Washington. 

The plan is proposed to meet in part, or to the extent of 
a little less than 60 per cent, the increases in their oper- 
ating expenses chargeable to higher wages and unit 
prices of materials and supplies, “which increases in 
their operating expenses,” they said in the petition, “but 
reflect the economic policies of the government.” 

The increase in expenses referred to are estimated at 
$293,000,000 a year, not counting the increase of some 
$66,000,000 a year included in the recent pension law 
which the railroads hope to defeat in court. 

The exemptions proposed are largely on short-haul, 
high-class traffic and commodity rates established spe- 
cifically to meet truck or water competition. There are 
also some general or local exemptions of particular 
commodities. 

It is frankly stated that consideration has been given 
by the railroads to the possible loss of traffic to com- 
peting carriers and the estimate of $170,000,000 net in- 
crease in their revenues is given “after taking into con- 
sideration such traffic as they may lose to competing 
agencies of transportation as a result of these increases 
in rates.” In the judgment of the railroads, it is stated, 
the increases “will not bring about an undue disturbance 
of business conditions.” 

The commission is asked to institute promptly and as 
speedily as practicable conduct such an investigation as 
may enable it to determine that the rates and charges 
increased as proposed will be “just and reasonable and 
not in excess of such maximum reasonable rates as are 
necessary in the public interest to enable petitioners to 
provide the adequate and efficient transportation service 
required by law.” 


A otic a year’s experience with the economic 


Railway Executives’ Statement 


In connection with the petition the Association of 
Railway Executives issued a statement saying in part: 
“In 1933 railroad operating expenses were only one- 





Roads Ask Higher Freight Rates 


Petition filed with |. C. C. seeks partial offset to higher 
wages and prices—Hearing October 1 
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half of what they were in 1929, and yet the railroads of 
the country, as a whole, failed to take in enough money 
to cover their operating expenses, taxes, and interest 
charges without any allowance for dividends to their 
stockholders. In the face of this situation, the necessity 
for the steps which are being taken toward meeting ris- 
ing costs of operation is obvious. 

“The increases proposed have been determined after 
extended consideration. It is estimated that the schedule 
of rates submitted to the commission, if approved, will 
add approximately $170,000,000 a year to the revenues 
of the carriers, or a little less than 60 per cent of the 
increases in costs of materials and labor. Additional 


earnings must come from a general improvement in 
business. 


“The railroads confidently assert that if their appli- 
cation is granted the new rates will be reasonable and 
will permit the free movement of traffic. The schedules 
submitted have been prepared with due regard to rela- 
tionships of rates. 

_ “It is generally conceded that nothing is more essen- 

tial to business recovery than the prompt restoration of 
the purchasing and employing capacity of the railroads. 
The money derived from the proposed increases will 
speedily find its way back to the channels of trade. The 
commission has been requested to grant an early hearing 
on the application. The railroads hope that the reason- 
ableness of their request will appeal to their patrons and 
the public generally and justify their support.” 

Following are extracts from the petition, filed by a 
committee of counsel headed by R. V. Fletcher, general 
counsel of the Association of Railway Executives: 


Petitioners estimate that because of the increase in the level of 
wages of railway labor that took effect on July 1, 1934, their 
operating expenses for the year 1934 will be $20,500,000 greater 
than they would be had there been no increase at that time, and 
that if the said basic rates of pay had been restored in full on 
January 1, 1934, petitioners’ operating expenses for the calendar 
year 1934 would be $156,000,000 more than they would be under 
the rates of pay of railway labor that were in effect during 1933, 

Petitioners have also been confronted during the past 12 

months, and are now being confronted, with substantial increases 
in the prices of materials and supplies currently and necessarily 
used by them in the operation of their properties. Petitioners 
estimate that the increase in their operating expenses in 1934, 
due to increases in the unit prices of materials and supplies so 
currently and necessarily used by them over and above the unit 
prices in 1933, will amount to approximately $100,000,000. Peti- 
tioners further estimate that if the unit prices of materials and 
supplies that are in effect today had been in effect since January 
1, 1934, their operating expenses in 1934 would have been in- 
creased in an additional amount of approximately $37,000,000, or 
a total annual increase of $137,000,000. 
_ The estimated annual increased cost as a result of both the 
increase in the level of wages and increase in cost of materials 
and supplies is the sum of $156,000,000 and $137,000,000 or a total 
of $293,000,000. 

Petitioners state that as a result of the increases in their op- 
erating expenses, due to the said increased level of wages am 
to the said increased prices of materials and supplies, many 0 
the petitioners on the basis of the present volume of traffic and 
the present level of freight rates will be unable to earn revenues 
sufficient to pay in full even their operating expenses and taxes; 
that others that are now failing to earn sufficient net railway _0P- 
erating income to pay their fixed charges will have their deficits 
substantially increased; that many others will be unable to ear 
sufficient net railway operating income to pay their fixed charges; 
and that petitioners as a whole will fail to earn their fix 
charges by a very substantial sum. 

Petitioners state that the rate of return earned by them as @ 
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whole for the first six months of 1934, based on their property 
investment as shown by their books, including materials and 
supplies, and cash was only 2.09 per cent on an annual basis, 
and that even this inadequate rate of return was produced only 
by the most drastic economies in the operation of their respec- 
tive properties, including economies in expenditures for main- 
tenance-of-way and structures and of equipment, and that any 
large increase at this time in their operating expenses will further 
substantially reduce the already inadequate rate of return peti- 
tioners are now receiving. : . 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the carriers are in 
dire need of additional revenues. The additional increase in their 
operating expenses that now confronts them intensifies that need. 


Prospective Deficit for 1934 


Petitioners state that, based upon the actual results for the 
first six months of 1934, it is their best judgment that their net 
railway operating income for the calendar year 1934 will amount 
to approximately $463,000,000; that the net railway operating 
income required to meet petitioners’ fixed charges is $516,000,000, 
leaving a deficit for the calendar year 1934 of $53,000,000. How- 
ever, the estimated deficit of $53,000,000 reflects only a partial 
restoration of the wage deduction and does not fully reflect the 
full annual effect of the increase in the unit prices of materials 
and supplies. If the basic rates of pay had been restored in full 
as of January 1, 1934, and had been in effect during the entire 
calendar year 1934, and if the unit prices of materials and supplies 
prevailing at this time had been in effect since January 1, 1934, 
petitioners’ operating expenses for the calendar year 1934 would 
be further increased $135,500,000 on account of the increased 
level of wages, and $37,000,000 on account of the increased unit 
prices of materials and supplies, which when added to the afore- 
said deficit of $53,000,000, would result in a deficit of $225,500,000, 
based upon operations for the year 1934. ; 

The Class | railroads of the United States at the present time 
are earning a return of 534 per cent on a value that represents 
only about 36.28 per cent of the value of their property as shown 
by their books, and only about 38.80 per cent of the value of 
their property as used by the Commission in Ex Parte 74, 
readjusted and brought down to date. : 

An increase in petitioners’ operating expenses of more than 
$293,000,000 per annum, representing the increased level of wages 
of railway labor and the increased unit prices of materials and 
supplies, without an increase in the level of existing freight 
rates and charges and without a substantial increase in the 
volume of traffic, will so affect the net railway operating income 
of the railroads of the United States as to jeopardize the sol- 
vency of a large number of important railway systems. 

Petitioners are not seeking in this proceeding the fair return 
on the value of their property which the law contemplates they 
should receive. They are seeking in this proceeding only such 
reasonable increases in their freight rafes and charges as will, 
taking into consideration the effect of such increases on the 
movement of traffic, increase their revenues and thus enable 
them to meet, in part, the increases in their operating expenses 
chargeable to the increases in the level of wages of railroad labor 
and in the unit prices of materials and supplies, which increases 
in their operating expenses but reflect the economic policies of 
the government. 

Petitioners refer to what the commission said in its report of 
July 31, 1933, in Docket No. 26000, General Rate Level Investi- 
gation, 1933, 195 I. C. C. 5, respecting efficiency and economy 
of operation. Petitioners are of the opinion that they can not, 
by increased savings, in view of the various restrictions imposed 
upon them, effect economies, in addition to those heretofore 
effected, that will materially offset the increase in their operating 
expenses which will result from the increased cost of labor, 
materials and supplies. 

Petitioners will incur the increased costs of operation herein- 

ore set out in the handling of all their traffic, and petitioners 
submit that under such circumstances all classes of traffic handled 

y them ought reasonably to pay at least some part of these un- 
avoidable increases in the costs of operation. 

Petitioners estimate that if they are permitted to increase their 
rates and charges as outlined in Appendix II, after taking into 
consideration such traffic as they may lose to competing agencies 

transportation as a result of these increases in rates, they 
wil jimerease their revenues, based upon the. traffic that moved 
js dae that is now moving, by approximately $170,000,000 

In view of these considerations petitioners pray that they be 
ruitted to increase their freight rates and charges, including 
a rail and water rates and charges, by such percentages or in 
in nage in cents per hundred pounds, in cents per ton or 
mark, aged per car, as are set out in the tables attached hereto 
and a ppendix IT; that the commission institute promptly, 
tay en ~ A as practicable conduct, such an investigation as 
rates a . the commission to determine and find that their freight 
Pro; a _ charges increased in the manner and to the extent 

Posed in Appendix IT, will be just and reasonable and not in 
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excess of such maximum reasonable rates as are necessary in 
the public interest to enable petitioners to provide the adequate 
and efficient railway transportation service required by law; that 
tariffs so increasing their rates and charges shall be permitted 
to become effective without suspension; that the commission grant 
petitioners special permission to make effective such increases 
as here proposed to be made by the publication of special sup- 
plement; that the commission enter a general order modifying 
all its outstanding orders to the extent necessary to enable peti- 
tioners to make effective the increases herein proposed; that 
where the application of the increases herein proposed to the 
existing rates would result in departures from Section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, the commission, by the entry of special 
orders, authorize such departures. 

Petitioners state that the increases in their operating expenses 
hereinbefore set forth are being incurred and will be incurred 
in the handling of intrastate as well as interstate traffic, and 
that the estimate of increased revenues which petitioners will 
receive as set forth in Paragraph X reflects the application of 
the proposed increases in freight rates and charges to intrastate 
traffic. It is respectfully suggested, therefore, that the co-opera- 
tion of the state commissions be invited as provided by law in any 
investigation instituted and conducted by the commission as herein 
prayed for. 


Variations from 10 Per Cent Basis Proposed 


The exact increases proposed are explained in an 
appendix of some eight printed pages, most of which are 
taken up with the local exceptions, many of which are 
in Mountain-Pacific territory. Citrus fruits are en- 
tirely exempted, so far as commodity rates are con 
cerned, and no increase is proposed in rates on grain 
and grain products in eastern territory, although else- 
where increases of 3 cents a hundred pounds are pro- 
posed. As to class rates no increases are proposed for 
distances of 220 miles and under for the higher classes, 
generally those above fourth class or 50 per cent of the 
first class rates. For distances of 220 miles and over 
increases are proposed not exceeding 10 per cent and not 
less than certain amounts specified. For example, for 
the shorter distances in eastern territory, it is pro- 
posed, where the first class rate is 56 cents or lower, 
to increase the fourth class or 50 per cent of first class 
2 cents per 100 pounds, and rates lower than 50 per cent 
of first class 1 cent per hundred pounds. For other 
territories first class rates ranging up to 116 cents are 
included. The revised rates for the percentages of first 
class shown are to be observed as minimum rates for 
higher percentages of first class; for instance, revised 
rates for 3714 per cent will be observed as minima for 
38 per cent of first class. 

For the longer distances, first class rates higher thas 
the highest first class rate mentioned in the section re- 
lating to the shorter distances for each territory or zone 
are to be increased by 25 per cent of the excess over those 
rates, with a maximum increase of 10 per cent in total 
first class rates. Rates on other classes are to bear the 
same relationship to first class as at present, except that 
no increase shall be less than the following: 


ae Sean territory for rates 50 per cent of first class 2 cents per 100 
pounds. J “ . 

In Mountain Pacific territory for rates 50 per cent of first class. and 
lower, 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

In other territories for rates 3714 per cent of first class, and lower. 
2 cents per 100 pounds, 


Rates on interterritorial traffic, where through rates 
are in effect, between eastern territory and southern 
territory will be increased on the same basis as rates 
within southern territory, subject to a maximum increase 
of 10 per cent on first class. Between western trunk line 
territory and eastern and southern territories the maxi- 
mum increase will be 15 per cent on first class, with some 
exceptions limiting it to 10 per cent. 

Specific or maximum increases are to be applied te 
lists of commodities set forth in parts of the appendix and 
all other commodity rates are to be increased 10 per cent. 

Where commodity rates were established to meet truck 
or water competition (and are so indicated in tariffs 
or in applications to commission for authority to es- 
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tablish, or where rates carry an expiration date), no 
increases are to be made between points where the first 
class rate is not to be increased. 

Corresponding changes designed to preserve existing 
relationships are to be made in joint rates in connection 
with coastwise and intercoastal steamship lines, inland 
water carriers (lake, river and canal carriers, including 
barge lines). 

Switching charges are to be increased 10 per cent, 
subject to a minimum increase of %4 cent per 100 pounds 
when published in cents per 100 pounds or per ton, of 
$1 per car when published per car, except that no in- 
crease will be applied to switching charges which are 
wholly absorbed by rail or water carriers. All storage 
charges for storage and handling, loading or unloading 
(except on export, import, coastwise or intercoastal 
traffic at Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports), reconsigning, 
diversion, fabrication, other transits and other accessorial 
services (except transit of grain and grain products and 
stepping for fattening, grazing and feeding of live stock 
in transit) are to be increased 25 per cent. 

Coal rates are proposed to be increased from 3 to 30 
cents per ton, depending upon the present rates, and 
coke rates from 3 cents to 45 cents a ton. All lake 
cargo coal rates are to be increased 30 cents a ton and 
on tidewater bituminous coal moving to New England 
points, a single increase of 30 cents a ton will be applied. 

On the following day the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association filed a petition on behalf of its 328 
members, operating 11,410 miles of line, supporting the 
petition of the Class I railroads and asking for the same 
increases. The petition pointed out that in 1933 38 per 
cent of the short lines failed to earn operating expenses 
and 55 per cent failed to earn fixed charges. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
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both with the week before and last year, while grain ang 
grain products and live stock were the only commodities 
to show increases as compared with last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, August 18, 1934 











District j 1934 1933 1932 
EE RN TOT TE Fe 124,752 143,229 115,674 
NE, ins 6 ae Kanlene ew Hw a eee sid 105,873 132,859 96,007 
MIEN, aos bis ay cis achaceienions dems 38,750 48,908 36,263 
ED Se anc only 6:8) 4,510 O94 sce oe eee 80,920 84,602 74,695 
PN, «vaca cnwetavstiueveuuss 98,121 97,019 68,635 
EE THIEL: oie a cccncinkestoccececia 100,851 88,604 84,295 
Southwestern ..........ccecccceeees 51,297 48,185 42,871 
Total Western Districts ...........-- 250,269 233,808 «195,801 
Total All Roads .......e.eseseeeeee: 600,564 643,406 518,449 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 39,571 28,727 38,146 
METRE: 906i ok Apa Ke ekE ie eeeine 31,482 17,358 17,623 
BE dee need ca nkebah hese Kenear eens 92,062 128,918 85,609 
DRO oleae esata 3,734 7,003 2615 
I CIN Saicvencce space ceene 22,547 27,349 15,662 
geet aeroleat a ami  apieap 28,668 39,511 7231 
PEOTORMNO En LEy. oo cccccccesseccs 159,848 169,364 169,636 
rere err fee 222,652 225,176 181,918 
EE I atid crccenen aan anmiee Was 600,564 643,406 518,440 
(eee ee eee 602,530 629,743 511,965 
PE: SE: Satiscctew «cadet wienawe care 611,298 620,482 496,626 
EEE eiibledidc-olawitw aralaeoaineiates 608,848 644,839 511,103 
(ee eee 614,864 656,380 501,912 





Cumulative Total, 33 Weeks..... 19,561,020 17,587,173 17,572,111 


The freight car surplus on July 31 totaled 348,240 
cars, an increase of 8,361 cars as compared with July 14. 
The total included 200,933 box cars, 111,456 coal cars, 
12,458 stock cars and 10,080 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada the week ended August 18 
totaled 43,828 as compared with 40,313 cars for the 
previous week and 43,181 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 





REIGHT car loading again declined in the week ; Bendel Comeau 
ended August 18 to a total of 600,564 cars. This ‘tal for Canada: % 
: ee eee ee re 43,828 17,527 
was a decrease of 1,966 cars as compared with the MME... << cceaccassscsees 40,313 18,735 
week before and of 42,842 cars as compared with the = ANSUSE ag toss) Bata 
corresponding week of last year, although it was an Cumulative Total for Canada: 
increase of 82,124 cars as compared with 1932. Coke, iis ion siiee ca knnwetecte 1,394,588 735,234 
. a crctunGs aquchvenekbas 1,176,712 596,537 
forest products, and ore showed reductions as compared August 20, 1992...........ccccccccccecee 1340,998 636,988 
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Special Car Grinds 


Typical Rail Corrugations Are About 
Six Thousandths of an Inch Deery 





Corrugations from Track Rails 


Unit developed on the Lehigh Valley reconditions 
the running surface by successive passes at high speed 


common with a number of other 

heavy-traffic roads has been 
troubled quite seriously with corru- 
gated rail during the last two or three 
years, has placed in service a newly- 
designed grinding car, with a series 
of abrasive blocks, which, when pulled 
back and forth over the track at high 
speed, completely removes the corru- 
gated condition. Already the car 
has reconditioned approximately 125 
track miles of rails, and is continuing 
in this work at the rate of from 4 
to 9 miles a day. 

Prior to the last two or three years, 
the development of corrugations on 
the running surface of the rail was 
practically unknown on the Lehigh 
Valley, being found only infrequently 
on the low side of curves. During 
the last few years, however, the cor- 
tugated condition has spread quite 
generally in patches over. most of the 
main line. The corrugations have a 
span of from two to three inches between high spots, 
and a depth ranging generally from two to six thou- 
sandths of an inch, but reaching ten thousandths in some 
patches, 

While apparently not hazardous to train operation, it 

€ obvious at once that the corrugated condition of 
the rail sets up a vibration in the track and in the equip- 
ment moving over it, which is destructive, in some meas- 
ure at least, to both. In view of this, the road has made 
extensive study of the cause of rail corrugation, and 
so of practical means for eliminating the corrugated 
condition. Study in this latter regard resulted in the 
evelopment of the grinding car now being used. 


T= Lehigh Valley, which, in 


Car Trucks Have Long Wheel Base 


. The new grinding car, which is essentially a tank car, 
is equipped with a series of grinding blocks on each side, 
which can be lowered on to the surface of the rail under 
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Close-Up View of Two of the Truck-Mounted Grinding Units, Blocks Down in Grinding 
Position, and the Cover Plate Removed From One Unit to Show Assembly and the Flov 


of Cooling Water 


pressure, and, in this position, while being flooded with 
cooling water, can be pulled along the rails at consider- 
able speed by a steam locomotive or other suitable unit 
of equipment. There are eight grinding units on each 
side of the car, two between the wheels of each truck 
and four centrally between. the trucks. Each of these 
units includes three grinding blocks, 10 in. by 9 in. by 
3% in., with one of the 10-in. by 3%4-in. surfaces ex- 
posed to the top of the rail head. 

The reason for concentrating certain of the grinding 
blocks within the limits of the trucks is that it is only 
at these points that the different parts of the car main 
tain a relatively fixed position laterally with respect to 
the rails, regardless of the track alinement. In other 
words, the grinding blocks located at these points remain 
directly over the rails, regardless of the degree of curva- 
ture, while located through the center of the car between 
trucks, they move laterally across the rail as the car 
body assumes the position of a chord to the curve 











LV, 
30000 


RAIL GRINDER 


“** megied 


of the track. On curves above a certain degree, the 
lateral movement of the blocks is sufficient to take them 
entirely off the rail. To permit the mounting of the 
grinding units within the limits of the trucks necessi- 
tated the special design of trucks employed on the car, 
which have a wheel base of 10 ft. 

Each unit of grinding blocks is raised and lowered 
by an air cylinder mounted directly above it, and the 
control of the operation of all of the units is centered 
in an operator’s cab at the rear of the car. Air for 
the operation of the grinding units is taken directly from 
the train line, and, after being introduced into two 
connected air reservoirs at one end of the car, is piped 
in separate systems for each side to the truck-mounted 
grinding units and to those located in the center of the 
car. 

Thus, the truck and the center units on either side 
can he operated independently of each other, and also 
independently of the similar units on the opposite side 
of the car. Special valves throughout the air system 
regulate the velocity and pressure of the air supply, the 
operating pressure on the grinding blocks being main- 
tained at approximately 60 Ib. per sq. in. 

While grinding, cooling water is applied constantly 
to all of the grinding blocks and the heads of the rail 
directly beneath the blocks, the water being supplied 
from the tank on the car body. To effect this, a special 
water piping system is provided on each side of the car, 
with air-controlled valves so arranged that when the 
air is turned on for lowering the different grinding units, 
the same air also opens the water valves of the cor- 
responding units. When the air to the grinding-unit 
cylinders is cut off, the water valves are closed auto- 
matically. 


Operated at 40 to 45 M. P. H. 


In the operation of the car, which is pulled over the 
tracks with only a caboose, four to six miles of track are 
generally worked at a time, the train passing back and 
forth as many times as is required to remove the cor- 
rugations completely. In the work thus far completed, 
the number of passes required has varied from as few 
as 6 to as many as 30, with an average of 13. While 
grinding, a speed of from 40 to 45 m.p.h. is maintained, 
this speed resulting in a relative speed between the 
blocks and the rails that is substantially the same as 
the surface speed of the usual emery grinding wheel. 
Two-eight-two locomotives, with a total weight of 150,- 
000 Ib. on the drivers, have been used generally to pull 
the car, and it is said that the draw-bar pull on the 
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The Grinding Car, Showing the 

Eight Grinding Units on One Side 

With Abrasive Blocks Up, Clear 
of the Rail Head 


locomotive is equivalent to that of 50 loaded freight 
cars on level track. 

All of the grinding is done under traffic, and, in spite 
of the time lost in clearing for trains, the car has gen- 
erally been operated from 100 to 125 lineal track miles 
a day, although this may be confined to one or more 
relatively short stretches of track. Depending upon the 
number of passes required to remove the corrugations 
completely, the car has reconditioned from 4 to 9 track 
miles of rails each day. 

The grinding car described was designed by C. A. 
Miller, supervisor of maintenance-of-way equipment on 
the Lehigh Valley, under the direction of G. A. Phillips, 
who was chief engineer maintenance of way until Febru- 
ary of this year. It was built in the mechanical shops 
of the road at Packerton, Pa. Operation of the car is 
under the direction of G. T. Hand, chief engineer, with 
jurisdiction over maintenance of way matters, and under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Miller and of the 
different division engineers. 





















































































The New City Ticket Office of the Chicago & North Wester at 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago—The Office Is Air-Conditioned 
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Interior of New Haven Car Showing Air Conditioning Unit at the Center of the Car 





New Haven Equips 69 Cars \/ith 
A\ir Conditioning 


Carrier-Safety units installed in center of car distribute the 
air without ducts 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford has recently 
] completed the installation of Carrier-Safety electro- 
mechanical air-conditioning equipment in 57 de luxe 
coaches and smoking cars and 12 combination baggage 
and smoking cars. The air conditioning system used in 
these cars employs a reciprocating compressor and Freon 
as a refrigerant. The air-conditioning unit, containing 
the air circulating fan, motor and cooling coils, heating 
coils, expansion valves and outside and return air filters, 
is located in the clerestory at the center of the car. 
The air distribution in all the cars is by delivery with- 
out ducts directly from the air-conditioning units. In the 
coaches and smokers the air-conditioning unit is placed 
inthe center of the car and delivers air in both direc- 
tions. In the baggage-smokers the unit is placed on the 
aggage compartment side of the partition and delivers 
air in one direction only. 
ere are two sets of fans in the coach units, driven 
by V-belts from a single motor. These fans draw air 
from outside the car through filters, located in the deck- 
side, and air from the car through filters placed over a 
grille located under the unit. The air from the fans is 


forced through the heating and cooling coils, and 
through the special distribution plate into the car. This 
plate is so designed that the air issues into the car with 
sufficient velocity to reach the end of the car, but to 
cause no objectionable drafts. The units circulate 2,400 
cu. ft. of air per minute, 600 cu. ft. of which is taken 
from outside the car. 

The air-conditioning units in the baggage-smokers are 





The Ceiling Unit with Cover Plates Removed 
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similar to those in the coaches except that there is only 
one set of fans and coils. These units circulate a total 
of 1,200 cu. ft. of air per minute. The return air grilles 
in these cars are mounted vertically in the partition be- 
tween the passenger and baggage compartments. 

Control of the temperature of the cars is accomplished 
by starting and stopping of the refrigeration unit by 
means of a thermostat. Heating coils are placed in the 
air-conditioning unit so that when the fans are used for 
circulating air in cold weather the air may be delivered to 
the car at a comfortable temperature. Control of the car 
temperature both for cooling and heating is accomplished 
by the Vapor Car Heating Company’s centralized 
control. 


Refrigeration Unit 


The refrigerating unit, composed of the compressor, 
condensers, condenser fans, liquid receiver and liquid 
subcooler, with the motor for driving the compressor 
and condenser fans, is located beneath the car floor. The 
necessary connecting pipes between these units are run 
between the car sheathing and the inside finish. 

During the operation of the system liquid refrigerant 
is supplied to the cooling coil in proper amount by the 
expansion valves. The heat absorbed from the air cir- 
culated over these coils by the air circulating fan evap- 
orates the refrigerant. 

This refrigerant vapor is drawn off by the action of 
the compressor, compressed in the compressor cylinder, 
and delivered to the condenser, where by the reduction 


in its temperature in the air-cooled condenser tubes, the: 


vapor is liquefied and passes to the receiver. As re- 
frigerant is needed to supply the cooling coil, the liquid 
passes from the receiver to the expansion valves. Be- 
tween the receiver and the expansion valves is he liquid 
subcooler, which further reduces the temperature of the 
liquid refrigerant. The liquid subcooler is a coil of 
tubing placed in the air stream from the condenser fan. 
The condensed water from the circulating air which 
forms on the cooling coils of the air-conditioning unit is 
piped to one of the condenser fans, where a slinging de- 
vice mounted on the motor shaft sprays the water over 
the subcooling coil. The evaporative cooling thus ob- 
tained reduces materially the temperature at which the 
liquid refrigerant is delivered to the expansion valves. 

Liquid subcooling, which is a feature of the Carrier- 
Safety equipment, effects a material reduction in the 
power required by the compressor, since the power 
required for a given refrigerating capacity will decrease 
as the temperature of the liquid delivered to the cooling 
coil is lowered. With this particular equipment a saving 
of 10 per cent is said to be accomplished. The compres- 
sor is driven from the motor by a multiple V-belt drive. 
The condenser fans, two for each unit, are mounted 
directly on the motor shaft. The coaches and smokers 
have a four-cylinder compressor operating at 300 r.p.m. 
at normal voltage. The capacity of equipment is seven 
tons. The baggage-smokers have a two-cylinder com- 
pressor operating at 400 r.p.m. and a capacity of five 
tons. 


Power Supply and Generator Drive 


To supply the power for operating the cooling system 
and lights, a 15-kw. generator (375 amperes at 40 volts) 
has been applied to operate in parallel with the 4-kw. 
generator already on the car. Current for operation 
when the car is running at low speed or is stationary is 
supplied by a 1,000-amp.-hr. storage battery, consisting 
of 16 cells of Exide EPTT 41. The generator output is 
controlled by the standard Safety type of carbon pile 
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regulator and relay, with battery protection by taper 
charge control. 

The 15-kw. generator is driven from the car axle by 
a Dayton-Roderwald combination V-belt and gear drive. 
A pair of driving pulleys, each pulley driving two 2-in. 
V-belts, is mounted on the axle. These belts drive 
similar pulleys which are mounted on a shaft extending 
from either side of a gear box, mounted on the end sill 
of the truck. This gear box is so arranged that it may 
swing to keep the proper tension on the belts. Tension 
is furnished by a spring which swings the gear box 
away from the end sill. 

Mounted in the gear box are bevel gears which trans- 
form the rotation 90 degrees, bringing it about an axis 
parallel to the longitudinal center line of the car. The 
speed of rotation is increased by the gears from that ob- 
tainable by the pulley ratio as limited by considerations 
of pulley size and clearance, to that necessary for oper- 
ating the generator. From the gear box, the motion is 
transmitted to the generator by a driving shaft with 
universal and slip joints. 

The axle pulleys are split and are applied to the axle 
over a layer of rubber which acts as a bushing. The 
gear-box pulleys are not split, but are applied to taper 
fits on the shaft. All the pulleys are dynamically 
balanced. 

The type of V-belt permits the use of a connector, 
making it unnecessary to use endless belts. Applications 
of the belts are made without the necessity of having 
an opening in the end sill or of lifting the axle out of the 
journal boxes. 

x * * 
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Round Round Round 
° Trip One Trip Trip 
Now in Effect One 10 Day Way 10 Day | 6 Months 
Daily from Way Limit Fare Limit Limit 
Kansas City to— Fare 
Tulsa ...-.-.)$495 | $ 891 | $ 7.41 | $ 9.90 $12.35 
Birmingham . . . 13.08 26.16 22.28 29.75 37.15 
Ft.Seott . « « - 1.97 3.55 2.94 3.95 4,90 
oO Sa 3.08 5.55 4.61 6.15 7.10 
Memphis ... . 9.79 17.63 14.68 19.60 pegs 
Oklahoma City . . 6.86 12.35 10.28 13.75 11 
Pittsburg ... . 2.58 4.65 3.86 5.15 - 3 
Springfield . . . 4.03 7.26 6.04 8.10 10. 




















FRISCO TICKET OFFICE 
1104 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Phone MAin 7220 
10 Union Station, HArrison 6000 |. R. Coulter, Traffic Manager 
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One of a Series of Advertisements with Which the St. Louis-San paeorad 
Has Been Promoting Its Passenger Business by’ an Economy Appea 
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Getting Results in Railway Storekeeping 


In which an “old hand” in the supply 
service enumerates suggestions for 
economy in handling material 


By Robert W. Heafield 


Foreman, Store Department, Canadian Pacific, 
Montreal, Que. 





In the Shipping Room at the Angus Store Where Portable Containers First Ca 
into Use for Distributing Supplies to Other Stores 


ONG service on a large railroad that has always 
L stressed economy in its operations has convinced 
the writer that effectiveness of supply work depends 
very largely upon the manner in which details are 
handled day by day and that in times like the present 
they should be watched with special care, even though 
they may lack the novelty of newly-adopted practices. 
Since labor is always an important element in the cost 
of storing and distributing supplies, heavy materials, 
such as brass, copper, iron, steel, etc., which require con- 
siderable labor in handling, should be stored so that 
only the “short” lengths need be weighed when they are 
stocked or counted, as the case may be. There are also 
many articles which should be kept in bundles, bags, 
packages, etc., containing prescribed quantities or weights 
of materials to simplify handling and accounting opera- 
tions. In many instances, it is possible to get the shops 
to draw material out of stock in similar quantities, at a 
very considerable saving in labor and time. Examples 
of this practice are as follows: | 


Material 
Bolts and screws 
Nuts 


Size of Packages 


50 or 100 Ib. 
50 or 100 Ib. 
25, 50, 100 pieces, according:to size 
25, 50, 100 pieces, according to size 
Bags of 5, 10, 15, 20, 50 or 100 Ibs. 


Small bolts and screws 
Nuts 


Rivets, iron—all sizes 


in in bars Bundles of 10 or 20 Ib. 
Ider Bundles of 10 or 20 Ib. 
Antimony Bars of uniform weight 


Brass bib or stop cocks 


4 Packages of % and % doz. 
Nails—all sizes 


Kegs or bags of 100 Ib. and packages 
of 5, 10 or 15 Ib. 


Perishable Stocks 


While most railways have systems for keeping their 
Stock, many appear to pay insufficient attention to the 
Perishable materials. Timber should receive the greatest 
‘are to avoid rot. Planks and boards of all kinds should 
be kept off the ground, with skids or battens between 
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each layer to admit the free passage of air and prevent 
ground rot, and the ground supports of all timber should 
be coated with a preservative. As dry rot is frequently 
a source of great loss in timber stocks, frequent examina- 
tion is advisable and stocks should be stored so that this 
examination can be made with the least inconvenience. 
Timber should also be well screened from the weather, 
and care should be used to stack it so that the oldest 
timber is used first. Planks should be stacked with the 
heart downward, particularly when stored in the open. 

All iron and steel should be covered and all bright ma- 
terials of iron and steel that are likely to lie in storage for 
any length of time should be coated. A mixture of three 
parts varnish and one part spirits of turpentine has been 
found to be effective for this purpose. Steel wire, rope, 
etc., should be kept free from dust and rust, and should 
be oiled, when necessary. Articles made from untanned 
hides should be suspended from nails, or otherwise stored 
to protect them from rats and mice. Hose and leather 
should be coated every three months. A mixture com- 
posed of two parts neat’s-foot oil and one part yellow 
tallow will keep them soft and pliable. 

Each consignment of coal or coke should be stacked 
separately, and bituminous coal should never be piled 
more than eight feet high. The piles should be at least 
20 ft. apart and should be arranged so that free ventila- 
tion can take place between them. Care should be taken 
to maintain a constant current of air through coal stacked 
under cover. The ideal plan is to insert iron tubes 
(closed at the bottom end) in the middle of the coal piles 
and to lower thermometers into them every two or three 
days, so that any sign of overheating can be observed. 

Cordage deteriorates with age, and the efforts of the 
stockman should be directed to using up old cordage in 
preference to new supplies. Canvas, muslin and other 
fabrics should be kept dry. Electro-plated articles should 
be stored in dry cupboards and the stock should be ex- 
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amined constantly to make sure that deterioration is not 


taking place. 


Acids should be kept as far as possible from any 
articles of an inflammable nature, or from stock that 
would be damaged by contact, and salammoniac, soda 


and potash should be stored off the ground. The follow- 
ing articles are very inflammable and should be stored 
in a special place: Varnishes, japans, sealing wax, 


naphtha, mineral oils with flashpoints of 75 deg. to 150 


deg. F., turpentine, methylated spirits, lacquers, enamels 


and liquid paints. Waste and oily materials are capable 
of generating heat and should never be stored near the 


above articles; otherwise, spontaneous ignition is likely 
to result. 


Cement should be kept dry and quicklime should be 


kept in tanks free from air. India rubber and gutta- 
percha should be stored in places as dry as possible. Rub- 


ber sheets should be laid flat and rubber tubing should 


be carefully coiled. 
Obsolete and inactive stock is a source of endless work 


to the storekeeper. Obsolete stock is always inactive, but 


inactive stock is not always obsolete. As soon as ma- 
terial becomes obsolete, it should be scrapped with as 
little delay as possible and the scrapped material used to 
the best possible advantage. The loss involved due to 
the difference between the value of the scrapped material 
and the manufactured article in many cases is very 
small and forgings can usually be used to advantage. 


The greatest loss occurs in iron and steel castings, but 


there is nothing to be gained in carrying these year after 
year, and, as long as they are kept, they are subject to 
handling, taxation, interest charges, etc. 

While the best remedy for inactive stock is prevention, 
a certain amount of inactive stock is bound to develop, 
but the amount of it can be kept low by rigorously carry- 
ing out instructions. The storekeeper who is detailed 
to make the material list is constantly in touch with all 
stock, and when an article begins to show inactivity it 
should be noted. Often a slight alteration is all that is 
required to permit the use of this material before it gets 
too old and must be scrapped. With such stock, the 
storekeeper should do the same as the merchant does 
with stock—advertise and he will discover that shop fore- 
men will respond. 





* *«K * 





The Twin-Arch Reinforced Concrete Bridge Which Carries the Suburban 
Tracks of the Pennsylvania Over the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia 
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Merchandising Travel 
on the Rock Island 


EVERAL innovations employed by the Chicago, 
S Rock Island & Pacific recently to create passenger 

traffic have demonstrated that people will travel if 
given the proper stimulus and satisfactory fares. One 
merchandising plan consisted of a $125 all-expense tour 
from Chicago to California and return, handled in con- 
junction with the Chicago Travel Headquarters, an 
agency, and Movienews, a weekly newspaper delivered 
free to homes in Chicago. The tour, called Movienews 
Happiness Tour, was arranged by the travel agency, 
while the newspaper ran full-page advertisements and 
stories emphasizing the bargain and featuring a trip to 
motion picture lots and a luncheon with screen stars in 
Hollywood, as a result of which 163 persons took the 
trip, bringing to the railroad about $11,214 in fares, or 
$2.05 per train-mile. 

The tour included visits to El Paso, Tex., Juarez, Agua 
Caliente, San Diego, Cal., Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Beverly Hills, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Garden of the Gods, Cave of 
the Winds, Seven Falls, Ute Pass and Burying Ground; 
and Mt. Evans at Denver, Colo. 

To add to the comfort of the tour the five tourist 
sleeping cars in the train were supplemented with a bag- 
gage car fitted for dancing and refreshments, a reclining 
seat coach where moving pictures were displayed, an 
observation car and two dining cars. As a result of the 
enthusiasm of the tour party since its return, requests 
have been made for another of these tours. 


Farm Bureau Tour Also Successful 


Another escorted tour that was merchandised success- 
fully was a Farm Bureau tour operated from New Eng- 
land states over the New York Central and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific to Denver, Colo., and return. A 
total of 160 members of the National Farm Bureau took 
a 12-day tour which left on August 19, at a cost of 
$189.60, based on Providence, R. I. The itinerary of 
this tour included Niagara Falls, Chicago, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Denver, Colorado Springs, Colo., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Idaho Falls, Idaho, Yellowstone Park, Wyo., Cody, 
St. Paul, Minn., Chicago, Detroit, Mich., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. From Detroit to Buffalo the tour moved by boat 
on Lake Erie. 

In addition to these special movements, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific is also employing an unique method 
of developing travel to A Century of Progress Expost- 
tion at Chicago. The governors of the states served by 
the Rock Island are prevailed upon to participate in a 
state week at the Rock Island exhibit in the Travel and 
Transport building. The railroad offers to establish a 
state day at its exhibit and displays 1,000 ft. of motion 
pictures of the state and such other features the state 
may wish to show. The railroad also endeavors to have 
a state day established and celebrated by the Fair. The 
state weeks thus far arranged are New Mexico, August 
12-18; Arkansas, August 19-25; Minnesota, August 26- 
September 1; Arizona, September 2-8; and others not 
definitely decided upon for September and October. 

After the state’s week is decided upon, local interests, 
including chambers of commerce and newspapers are €n- 
listed and the event is well publicized. As a result, 
special parties are organized. During Arkansas week, 
the railroad handled 175 persons from that state on an 
all-expense tour. 
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Trucks Carry Five Times 
More L. c. |. Than Railways 


ORROBORATIVE evidence of the contention that 
C most of the published estimates of the extent of 
highway competition with the railroads are under- 
stated rather than overstated, appears as the result of a 
survey of highway traffic recently completed in Kansas. 
Motor trucks, it appears, are carrying five times more 
lcd. freight into Kansas than the railroads, according to 
this survey, which was made by the state planning board. 
The survey was conducted during May, by the planning 
poard under the direction of D. J. Teviotdale, with the 
co-operation of the Kansas Corporation Commission and 
the Kansas railroads. “Tt disclosed that in that montlr 
1,236 tons of freight were carried into Kansas by 
motor truck and 26,621 tons were carried across the 
state by the same agency. During the same period the 
railroads brought only 15,000 tons of l.c.l. freight into 
the state or slightly more than one-fifth of the amount 
handled by truck. 

The survey was made possible by the state “port of 
entry” law which requires every bus and truck entering 
Kansas to stop at the border for examination. At each 
of the 64 “ports” in operation the planning board secured 
from every truck registered full details of its origin, 
destination, weight and kind of cargo and miles traveled 
both within and without the state. 

The 71,236 tons of motor-freight were carried in 
27,224 trucks making an average load of 2.6 tons. The 
average length of the haul outside the state was approxi- 
mately 70 miles and within the state 105 miles. Some 
of the commodities trucked and the amount moved are 
as follows: Petroleum products, 9,015 tons; grain and 
grain products, 6,827; dairy products, 4,686; autos and 
parts, 3,594; fresh vegetables, 3,265 (including 2,128 
tons of potatoes) ; beer, 3,170; cattle and calves, 2,327; 
fresh fruits, 1,896 (including 1,227 tons of strawberries. ) 

The 26,621 tons of freight carried across the state 
were hauled by 7,292 trucks. Cattle and calves came 
first with 1,535 tons followed by hogs with 1,206. A 
total of 1,091 tons of autos and parts and 1,040 tons of 
beer crossed the state. Trucks entering the state empty, 
presumably to be loaded with Kansas products for move- 
ment out of the state, numbered 8,390. Similarly, 2,233 
trucks entered the state empty and proceeded straight 
through. 

During the month 1,914 buses with a total seating 
capacity of 40,988 passengers entered the state to termin- 
ate their trip in some Kansas community while 1,196 
buses with 33,466 passenger seats used Kansas roads as 
a bridge to reach some other state. Classified by state of 
registration it was found that less than 37 per cent of the 
trucks coming through the ports of entry during the 
survey period carried Kansas licenses. The exact figures 
show: Kansas, 18,213; Missouri, 13,330; Nebraska, 7,- 
456; Oklahoma, 5,696; Colorado, 1,452; and miscel- 
laneous, 2,104, or a total of 48,251 vehicles. 

Trucks, with cargoes terminating in the state, per- 
formed 7,453,347 net ton-miles of service on Kansas 
toads during May while the trucks passing through the 
state performed 3,356,827 ton-miles of service on Kansas 
highways or a total of 10,810,074 net ton-miles. 

The average load for all trucks studied was 2.8 tons. 
‘Crossing Kansas from east to west by“Pfighway U.S. 
40 (450 miles) a truck with such an average load would 

orm 1,260 net ton-miles of service, the survey points 
out. To attain the total of 10,810,074 net ton-miles, 
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8,579 trucks would be required to make such a cross 
state trip. 

The 7,292 trucks which crossed Kansas had a 
pay-load averaging 3.7 tons and the average haul 
was 396 miles. Some of the commodities handled and 
average length of haul for trucks handling such com- 
modities were: 


Number of Average length 
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Younger Railroad Men Show 


Interest in Roads. Future 


By William S. Wollner 

N discussing the surveys and reports of the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, an executive stated 

that there are so many new thoughts and ideas being 
introduced into the science of railroading that it will 
take a new generation of railroad men to fully compre- 
hend them and put them into practice. This statement 
gave rise to the question, “Just .what are the younger 
railroad men thinking ?”’, and resulted in the announce- 
ment by Pacific Railway Club of an essay contest on the 
topic “What Has the Future to Offer the Railroads?” 

The contest was announced July 1, was open to all 
employees of Pacific Coast roads under thirty-five years 
old, papers to be filed not later than July 31. Announce- 
ment of the essay contest purposely omitted rules as to 
the length of papers and other details that are usually 
incorporated in such announcements, it being the pur- 
pose to leave contestants as free as possible in determin- 
ing how they would present their theses. 

Copies of the announcement of the contest were mailed 
to the club’s members, and company executives and other 
officers distributed. them among their subordinates. 
There were thirty-two submissions, these coming from 
the states of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Northern 
and Southern California, Oregon, Nevada and Utah. 
Most of the Pacific Coast roads were represented, as were 
practically all departments of railroading. 

Professors Stuart Daggett and Arnold Perstein of the 
University of California acted as judges. The former 
is professor of transportation at the university and the 
author of works on transportation topics, while the lat- 
ter, in addition to his position as professor’ of public 
speaking at the university, is educational director of the 
“Key System” of interurban, street railway and bus 
lines. The judges were permitted to establish their own 
procedure, which consisted of reading the papers indi- 
vidually and then discussing jointly their conclusions with 
regard thereto. So that they would not be influenced 
by the youthfulness or humble positions of the writers, 
all identification marks were removed from the essays 
before they were placed in their hands. 

The judges found that there were six papers of such 
excellence that they did not feel that they could deter- 
imine which, if any, were superior to the others, and the 
(Continued on page 268) 





Odds and Ends... 


Radio Railroader 


When next you tune in on that popular favorite, Gene Autry, 
the Oklahoma Cowboy, of Station WLS, Chicago, it may in- 
terest you to know that he is an ex-telegrapher of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, from Ravia, Okla. 


Wanted Excitement 


Walter I. Rowe, now chief special agent for the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas at Denison, Tex., likes excitement. As a former 
Texas ranger, hero of a dozen battles with bandits and badly 
wounded by them more than once, a simple life palls on Ranger 
Rowe. So, the other day, as he sat cleaning his .45, memories of 
old days must have overcome him, for he suddenly pulled the 
trigger—and shot himself in the foot. 


How Have the Mighty Fallen! 


The German reichsmark has replaced the American dollar as 
the monetary unit on which tariffs in European and Levantine 
railroad service are based. The International Conference of 
European Railway Administrations meeting in Ragusa decided 
to substitute the German mark for the American dollar in the 
calculation of international tariffs. This decision affects all 
tariffs between northern and central Europe, between central 
Europe and the “Oriental” lines represented in the International 
Conference, as well as those between northwestern and eastern 
Europe. 


Doing Business at the Old Stand 


Back in 1909, an energetic and efficient young Norfolk & 
Western employee was promoted to the job of chief rate clerk 
of the railroad. He occupied an office on the second floor in the 
northeast corner of the east wing of the railway’s general office 
building at Roanoke, Va. He was G. F. Butler, who started to 
work for the N. & W. as a messenger at the age of 14. During 
the following 25 years he continued to climb. His office quarters 
were changed many times. Today, as vice-president, he sits in an 
office on the second floor in the northeast corner of the east wing 
of the general office building—the same room he occupied and 
only inches from the spot where he sat 25 years ago as chief 
rate clerk. 


Vets Ride Again 


Led by Alistair Fraser, K. C., traffic vice-president, C. N. R.. 
who enlisted with the Princess Pats and served overseas until 
1919, 40 war veterans now with the Canadian National Railways 
rode into the French Village at Toronto to attend the Canadian 
Corps reunion. They rode, not in state, but in a box car as they 
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traveled in France and the box car bore the well known legend 
of “40 and 8” “quarante hommes, huit chevaux” just as in the 
old war days. The C. N. R. veterans are members of the Vimy 
branch of the legion. 


Handsome Apology 


A freight train running through a funeral procession at Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, recently, brought a prompt apology. H. EF. 
Webster, the engineer, on a westbound Great Northern freight 
train, sent the following telegram to the local Great Northern 
agent, who received it within about 30 minutes of the occurrence: 

Please express my regrets to those people that I had to run 
through the funeral procession at Bonners Ferry. When we 
came around the curve and saw what it was, it would have 
caused a disaster to have made an emergency application at the 
slow speed of our train. To have stopped and backed up would 
have caused much delay and annoyance. I am truly sorry the 
circumstances forced me to appear unfeeling and discourteous. 

The telegram has completely cleared up all tendency toward 
hard feelings against the engine crew, on the part of those in 
the procession and witnesses. 


First Locomotive Run 


The run of the first steam locomotive by Richard Trevithick 
was made on a bet, according to the New York Times. The 
famous run was the result of a bet of 500 guineas made between 
two iron manufacturers that Trevithick’s engine would not draw 
a load from the Penydarren iron works to Abercynon, nine miles 
down the valley. 

Trevithick’s own account of the trip is as follows: 

“We proceeded on our journey with the engine and we carried 
10 tons of iron and five wagons with 70 men riding on them the 
whole journey. It is above nine miles, which was performed in 
four hours and five minutes. We had to cut down some trees 
and remove some large rocks out of the road. The engine, 
when working, went nearly five miles an hour; no water was 
put into the boiler from the time we started until we arrived at 
our journey’s end. On the return home, about four miles from 
the shipping place of the iron (Abercynon), one of the small 
bolts that fastened the axle to the boiler broke and all the water 
ran out of the boiler, which prevented the return of the engine 
until this evening. The gentleman that bet against it rode the 
whole of the journey with us, and is satisfied that he lost his bet.” 


The Adams “Windsplitter” of 1900 


The, geGoont interest in streamlined trains has brought forth 
many interesting things from the past. “On May 26,” reads 
‘rie Railway and Engineering Review of June 2, 1900, “a 58 
ton locomotive drawing the six cars that constitute the Adams 
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trains made the 40-mile run from Baltimore to Washington on 
the Baltimore & Ohio in 37 min. 30 sec. This time covers the 
start from a standstill, the slow speed demanded by the laws 
and ordinances of both cities in entering or leaving and the 
minute or more consumed in coming to a full stop, as well as 
the slackening at the relay viaduct. The run is said to excel all 
speed records on the B. & O. between the two cities. Several 
miles were made at the rate of 41 sec. and 8.1 miles were made 
in exactly 6 min.” The Railway and Engineering Review of 
August 11, 1900, also says, “It is reported that the Adams 
cigar-shaped train which is being tried on the B. & O. made 
the run between Philadelphia and Baltimore on August 7, a 
distance of 97 miles in 1 hr. 41 min. A speed of 82 m.p.h. was 
attained at times.” 

This streamlined train was invented by Frederic U. Adams and 
constructed in the Mt. Clare shops of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
It consisted of one baggage car and five coaches, whose sides 
were covered with corrugated sheets and extended below the 
sills. To heat the cars, hot waste air from the firebox was 
forced through a duct under the roof of all cars. The train 
was tested between Baltimore and Washington and later be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. After a few minor mis- 
haps with the extension below the sills, the train was removed 
from service. 


All Aboard 


It is very evident that the railroads are making a terrific bat- 
tle to get back the business they have lost to buses and other 
forms of transportation—both passengers and freight. Every 
now and then we see signs of encouragement for the railroads. 
Right now, for instance, we are being told by hotel men, especially 
resort leaders, that their guests are again returning to them by 
trains and for longer stays, bringing wardrobe trunks as they 
used to do and asking the management to “please meet us at the 
train.” Certainly it sounds like the old days. Folks going back 
to trains for transportation say they do so to avoid traffic hazards, 
the traffic jams, and give other reasons. They take their car to 
their summer places, of course, for short trips and for entertain- 
ing, but for the trip to and from the destination, if it involves 
much mileage, they prefer the train, or at least there seems to 
be a trend that way.—The Hotel and Restaurant News. 


A Tough Job 


Superintendents in this country, however difficult they may 
think their divisions are, have really a bed of roses by compari- 
son with Superintendent Rudi of the Chinese Eastern, if his 
Teport is to be believed. 

Rudi’s report, made to the joint Manchukuo-Soviet board of 
direction, states that conditions had grown alarmingly worse be- 
tween June 17 and August 6, enumerating: 

12 train wrecks 

43 bandit raids 

2 murders 

24 railway employees wounded 

14 rabberies 

28 cases of damage to the roadbed and rolling stock 


fires 
9 cases of sabotage to telegraph and telephone lines — 


He said the worst train wreck occurred July 28, when many 
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The B. & O. “Streamline” Train of 1900 








members of the train crew were victims. The report listed for 
the period between January 1 and August 6: 


16 trains wrecked by planned damage to the tracks 
91 armed raids on railway stations and barracks 
116 railway employees arrested or captured 


9 bridges damaged 
46 murders, including 9 of railway agents 
102 persons injured, including 88 railway agents 
42 robberies of railway employees ° 
22 arsons of railway property 
21 locomotives and 207 coaches damaged 


Physical losses, 300,000 gold rubles ($150,000) and other dam- 
ages several hundred thousand rubles more. 
Now there, brethren, is a really tough railroad. 


Two Kinds of Zephyrs 


Readers of the Railway Age, who presumably are all familiar 
with the recent unparalleled run of the “Zephyr” on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, of 1015 miles in 13 hr. 5 min., will doubt- 
less be interested also in the performance of another zephyr in 
that level country, so favorable to easy train movements, which 
was recorded a half century ago. The first division of the 
Burlington in Western Nebraska, going east from Denver, Col., 
extends to McCook, Neb., 255 miles, and is characterized by 
many long tangents and by level or slightly descending grades 
practically all of the way. 

The following account of this very unusual run is condensed 
from one printed in the Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, of March 
30, 1884, and reprinted in the Railroad Gazette of April 4 of 
that year. 

“An incident which we believe has never had a parallel in rail- 
road history occurred last Thursday on the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River, between this city and Denver. ***** We have it 
from a source which is a guarantee of its correctness. 

“Tt will be remembered that on Thursday [March 26], there 
was a wind which amounted almost to a tornado. At Akron, 
[112 miles from Denver] it unroofed the round-house and did 
other damage. About five o’clock that evening, the wind, at its 
strongest, started a train of eight box cars loaded with coal that 
was standing on the side track. This eight-car train ran through 
the split switch and on eastward over the main track. The 
track was nearly level, but some distance this side it is down 
grade, and the wind was so strong that it moved the cars more 
rapidly than passenger train speed. 

“The operator at Akron noticed the run-away train as it broke 
loose and sent the alarm down the line. Everything was side- 
tracked and the crazy train had the right-of-way. The Cannon 
Ball train westward was side-tracked just in time. Marvelous as 
it may seem, those runaway cars ran 100 miles, passing eight 
stations, over a track which is for a great part of the distance 
almost perfectly level, with no propelling power but the wind 
and their own inertia. They ran the hundred miles in less than 
three hours, station agents and others holding their breath with 
awe as it whirled by at high speed. It passed Haiger [69 miles 
from Akron] at about 40 miles an hour, and on the down grade 
east of Akron, is estimated to have run 20 miles in 18 minutes. 
At Benkelman, 95 miles from Akron, a freight engine was run 
out following the runaway train, and after a chase of a few 
miles, closed the gap between itself and the freight cars, and was 
coupled to them.” 








Communications... 


:<.€. “Palace” Not 
d “New Deal” Structure 


To THE EpiTor: 


I have noted with interest the article appearing in the August 
25 issue of the Railway Age entitled “The Commission Is now 
Installed in Its New Palace.” It would be interesting to know 
under what Washington administration the new “palace” was 
arranged for. Possibly such information might have logically 
been a part of the article itself. 


SoutH Orance, N. J. 


H. B. Crantrorp. 
[The appropriation for the new Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission building was approved by Congress in 1930 on the recom- 
mendation of President Hoover.—Enrror. | 


“Brain Trust’ a Misnomer ? 


Mositeg, Ata. 
To THE EpiTor: 

The Panama Canal on June 30, 1933, had cost the United 
States, charging the investment at three per cent. from its 
start, $539,200,059, and in that year vessels carrying our own 
flag passed through with 7,989,739 tons of cargo and foreign 
vessels carried 10,189,989 tons, with tolls amounting to $19,629,- 
459 and a net revenue of $11,911,209, which left a deficit of 
$4,081,971, the investment being carried at three per cent. 

All of this means that in 1933 the taxpayers of the country 
donated the amount of the deficit to the operators of foreign 
vessels, and in doing so prevented the railroads running to the 
Pacific Coast from hauling over ten million tons of freight 
overland. 

Calculating forty tons to the car there would have been 250,000 
cars required to carry it. At an average rate of $3 per ton, 
it would have added over $30,000,000 to railroad revenues, over 
half of which would have been paid out in wages to train 
employes. Instead of our people being allowed to earn the 
wages, they were paid to the owners of foreign ships, in addition 
to which we gave them a bonus of over $4,000,000. 

Tolls through the Canal average about $1.10 a ton, and if 
we add the charges made by the ship owners for hauling it to the 
cities on the east coast, equal possibly to another $1.10 a ton, 
and then the charge for moving it from the Coast to inland points 
where the commodities were used, the total charges no doubt 
exceeded the railroad charges from the west coast directly 
through to destination. And this calculation of costs via vessel 
does not include the almost 40 cents a ton collected by the 
government from the taxpayers, and given the owners of foreign 
vessels as a bonus. 

We have an insistent demand from the government for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. In 1932 we exported 
less than 50,000,000 bu. of wheat. If, as it is contended, we 
could have saved ten cents a bushel via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, our total economy would have been less than $5,000,000. 
And the Seaway is estimated to cost over $500,000,000. The 
interest on the investment of only $15,000,000 a year means 
nothing to a government that fails to recognize the taxpayer. 

It must appear, even to the man who can think only in one 
octave, if not now, then eventually, that instead of a “brain 
trust” we have in Washington only an aggregation of leather- 
lunged moronic nitwits. 

The history of the Erie Canal and the handling of traffic on 
the Mississippi river reflects the same sorry picture for the 
benighted taxpayer. The steel manufacturers and others who 
use the government-maintained Mississippi in the same manner 
are the only interests who have profited to any extent (at the 
expense of the taxpayer) but they do not publish their figures. 
The facilities they use cannot be sold for taxes, but anything 
the taxpayer may possess can be sold if he does not pay his 
taxes when due, to maintain them. 
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How long wiil it be, if a kindly disposed government con- 
tinues to provide these tax free facilities at the expense of the 
taxpayer, before we can trace tax sales to this most definite 
cause. Every dollar of added tax has its direct bearing. 


L. B. Lroyp. 


Wrongs Done Railways Serious — 
Greater Publicity Effort Needed 


To THE Epiror: eae ee 

In the June 23 issue of Railway Age, the editorial entitled 
“Public Opinion, Private Business and Public Relations,” refer- 
ring to the pamphlet of Samuel Crowther, is one of the most 
timely and interesting articles that I have read for some time. 
Your reference to the use of a newspaper man of experience 
being used on the Democratic National Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Rascob strikingly emphasizes what could be 
done. The railroads unfortunately have got into such a position 
that it will take many years to popularize travel by rail, even 
allowing for some of the experiments and other innovations of 
recent date. It is extremely unfortunate, because in my opinion 
travel by rail is the safest and most reliable form of trans- 
portation. 

Your reference to politics and pensions is also very interesting. 
Since your issue, the President has, as you know, affixed his 
signature to this bill, and one of the most atrocious and unfair 
measures becomes a law. It is extremely unfair to millions 
of other laboring men and women in many lines far more 
hazardous and requiring far more education and _ intelligence. 
These unfortunate people are laboring with the fear of old age 
and unemployment; many of them have seen their trades and 
sources of employment entirely dispensed with. To cite one 
example, the many street railways throughout the country, espe- 
cially here in New England. There is no question but what 
much of the unemployment of the Four Brotherhoods has been 
brought on by themselves and through their efforts. They are 
not the only ones who are unemployed. Their scale of wages 
for years has been higher than for similar labor in other lines 
of industry. A comparison with wages paid to bus drivers, 
truck drivers and operatives on large trains in the subways of 
New York and Boston would be ludicrous if it was not so 
un fair. 

I am deeply interested in the welfare of railroads and have 
studied their history very closely. I hope that you will continue 
to keep up the good work of informing both the railway opera- 
tors and the public as to the doubtful or curtailed economic 
future of the railroads. 

Wrutam T. Koren. 


The Value of Light Weight Equipment 


New York City 
To THE Epttor: 

It seems to me that the development of a lightweight freight 
car by the Baltimore & Ohio, if it proves successful, or even if it 
is only a strong step in the right direction, is an item of news 
of far greater importance than the widely advertised and ex- 
ploited light-weight stream-line passenger trains. I don’t mean 
to say that these latter have no importance or even only little 
importance but, after all, the big business of the railroads of this 
country is now and is going to be for a long time the transporta- 
tion of freight. The stream-line trains make spectacular adver- 
tising but the freight trains make the money. 

Less than five years ago I looked into the question of the de- 
velopment of light-weight freight equipment for a narrow gage 
mountain railroad with gradients of 3.5 to 4.0 per cent and found 
then that the cost of such equipment would not have been any- 
where near justified by the then estimated savings in weight. 
One important feature of this new B. & O. equipment 1s the 
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yse of aluminum in the trucks, even though in only a compara- 
tively small amount. This is an advance over the ideas of car 
manufacturers some time ago, and the total saving of over one- 
third of the weight of a steel car of equal capacity is consider- 
able. Of course, the practical operation and maintenance of such 
cars is yet to be proven. 


n- On roads of heavy gradients, such as the above referred to, 
he where five or six loaded cars are the maximum possible with a 
te single locomotive, and double headers are not practical, the saving 


in dead weight would permit one, or almost two, more cars per 
train, and that, where the heavy gradient section is 50 or 60 miles 
long, is an item of importance. 

Electric traction spurred the builders of locomotives to such 
an extent that even today the competition of electricity with steam 
is only economically successful under certain rather exceptional 
conditions, so it may be that highway competition in handling 
freight will be successfully met by. such reduction in costs of 
operation, coupled with such expeditious handling as improve- 
ments of this kind will make possible. 

d In many of the Latin American countries which are very 
: mountainous, and where the railways are narrow gage with long 
supported gradients of 3.0 per cent to 4.5 per cent, developments 
of this kind are of the utmost importance and, if successful, may 
be a deciding feature as between railways and highways in either 


“< isting or future projects. 
“ as F. Lavis. 
be 
on 
en 
of ° 
In Defense of Outside 
1S- se 

Agencies for Re-auditing 
rs To THe Eprror: 
air What a Hebrew is to Hitler; what water is to a mad dog; 
ns what a red rag is to a bull; what holy water is said to be to 
re Satan; re-audit appears to be to some people connected with 
ce. railway accounting. ; a 
ge With the extension, use and abuse of “transit” privileges ; 
nd with reparation awards; with the right to route freight as 
me the shipper will; with the intermeddling of government au- 
e- thorities; with the efforts of traffic officers to control trans- 
at portation through division sheets, confusion has come to be chaos 
en and war reigns in the freight accounting offices. 
re He who has the means and marshalls a sufficiently large home 
ses guard, properly captained, satisfies his own conscience that he 
1es has discharged his duty to his employers and believes that he 
rs, is obtaining his full share of interline revenues. But one who 
of is short forced or who discovers by test checks that his accounts 
so are not so sure may perhaps employ experts in the way of 


sappers and miners (outside re-audit companies) to bring in the 
ve “spoils.” . 
ue Then hell breaks loose. It is unclubby. It is unethical. It 
fa- violates the rules of war. It is like hiring professionals on the 
nic college football team. Around the committee tables, tongues 
wag; this possibility or that suspicion of potential abuses starts 

first as gossip and soon is declared to be fact. 
The head of the division of accounts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is from the freight accounting department. 
He is smitten with the phobia against the work of re-audit by 
outside concerns. This is evidenced by a vicious attack on that 
y work in a memorandum submitted to the Co-ordinator last 
December. This memorandum was given wide publicity with a 


rht degree of apparent satisfaction that was amazing. 
‘it Protests flowed in. The report was said to have been made 
ws without hearing, without inquiry, in ignorance of the facts, and 
xX very evidently in passion and prejudice. The Co-ordinator there- 
an upon referred the report to a committee of experienced railway 
tle accounting officers of his own selection. This committee heard 
his the evidence, ascertained the facts, and submitted a fair report 
ta- in which the re-audit companies were found to be guiltless of 
er the slanderous insinuations and recognition was made of what 
must be a fact that each railway company had the right to 
le- Protect its revenues as it sees fit. 
ge his report was not given publicity. It was refused to appli- 
nd cants. The Co-ordinator referred it to his director of accounts 





Who shifted his position from an attack on the re-audit com- 
panies to a more bitter and intemperate one upon the accounting 
oficers of those roads who may have employed outside help. 
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The director’s last attack centers upon the failure of re-audit 
companies to spend equal effort in finding as many credits as 
debits for connections which he believes would be offsetting. 
Knowledge would have saved this erroneous assumption, for 
the fact is that most of the recoveries made are from giving 
the benefit of the doubt in interpreting complex division sheets 


and tariffs in favor of the client. 
have that benefit. 

Accounting officers were branded as incompetent and dis- 
honest. Abusive language is resorted to in place of a search for 
the truth. Re-audit is referred to as “gouging” and “gypping.” 
Whether a man who declines to spend money in an effort to 
give another what the latter should claim for himself is more 
dishonest than the man who bellows like a bull because he has 
to give up something to which he was not fairly entitled in the 
first place, is a matter of standards. 

The Co-ordinator held this memorandum from a waiting and 
expectant world from March 7 to July 17 and then gave it out 
as a broadside widely distributed and published, with what pur- 
pose one may conjecture, but being so timed and judging from 
the letter of transmittal, it was part of a coercive effort to bring 
into line certain people who insist that their own companies have 
not lost their individuality and seek to protect them from efforts 
to merge them into the common pool towards which they are 
being rushed. 

To any man fully acquainted with the truth the very language 
of the director’s report will carry conviction of its unfairness 
and prejudiced origin. 

To accuse railway accounting officers of dishonesty is to forget 
the glass house. Any student of statistics would know that upon 
a per-man-in-jail basis or upon a per-dollar-stolen count the rail- 
way accounting man is, when compared with the politician, in a 
class so far superior as to make it impossible to use the same 
chart to show their positions. 

And as for gouging ‘and gypping, when one who has knowl- 
edge considers the many things that have been done in Washing- 
ton while the Recapture Act was on the statute books and since 
the enactment of the income tax laws, one can but believe that 
these words were used with a full knowledge of their meaning 
and how best to accomplish the effects their use implies. 


Obviously, both sides cannot 


X. 


Personnel Problems a Result 
of Management Policies 


Trenton, N. J. 
To THE EpiTor: 

In your issue of July 21 there appeared a letter entitled, “Are 
the Unions Brood Hens or Birds of Prey?” over the signature of 
“Consulting Engineer.” That letter touches some of the vital 
spots of the railroad problem so clearly that I picked it up and 
read it a second time and feel moved to write as a spectator and 
infrequent user of the railroads. 

He brings out the very important fact that the railroad em- 
ployees are not enthusiastic supporters of their employers. He 
also suggests that fair and honest treatment at the hands of man- 
agement is an essential of any campaign to remedy this unfor- 
tunate and costly state of affairs. He, however, seems to 
manifest a state of mind that is partially responsible for present 
conditions, namely, irritation or exasperation at the blind and 
selfish attitude of the men. He forgets that the responsibility 
for training and leadership, in the fullest sense of those words, 
never shifts from the shoulders of management in any industry. 

The present unions, at least the four original operating or- 
ganizations, were formed in a spirit of self-defense by the men. 
The fact that they have survived this long seems to indicate that 
there was a measure of value in their service. The original 
causes of their organization have long since passed out of the 
picture. Railroad men in general and union officials in particular, 
are only human, and the habit of fighting is not easily forgotten. 
Hence, new causes for negotiation or debate were found, some- 
times justly, sometimes as a matter of habit, sometimes to justify 
or create a reputation for a brotherhood official. The men and 
their organizations were never, to any great extent, recognized 
as allies of management, and a chronic difference in sentiment 
and spirit developed between them. 

Labor organizations of some type are here to stay. The trend 
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from the Roman gladiators’ rebellion or strike down through the 
medieval guilds to the present day is in one direction. The 
present railroad labor organizations probably compare favorably 
with any organizations of any kind. If they perished, others 
would follow, perhaps better, perhaps not as good. 


The average railroad man is, or was at one time, interested in 
his job. It behooves management to recapture that interest and 
make every man proud of his vocation and employer by some 
real sales effort. I believe that one road has made a serious 
attempt to raise the espirit de corps of its men. Incidentally, the 
plan worked out by this road was a good answer to the shop 
strike of about twelve years ago, but all sales plans must never 
stop and be progressive. 


“Consulting Engineer” refers to his experience with piece work 
pay in construction camps and pays a compliment to a phase of 
modern industrial management that has contributed much to the 
greatness of this country, namely wage incentives. 

He does not feel sympathetic towards the locomotive engineer 
and does not realize that the work of an engineer in high speed 
passenger service with a 3000 h.p. power plant in front of him 
and a trailing load behind the tender of 1000 or 1200 tons is 
different in many respects from that of a bus driver. Inci- 
dentally, I wonder if the fact that President Willard is one of the 
few railroad executives who have had actual experience in run- 
ning trains, has contributed to his success. 


Railroad management seems to have difficulty in getting its 
ideas under the skin of its men. C. M. Schwab, if my recollec- 
tion is correct, during the war prefaced a speech at a mass meet- 
ing of ship yard workers, with the remark that he would not 
make his speech from the platform but would get down on the 
ground where he would be on the level with the men and where 
he would feel more at home. A newly promoted railroad me- 
chanical supervisor once told me that he was advised not to 
associate with the men, even on the way to and from the shop. 


The average bus driver on a large system takes his bus out 
with a greater feeling of confidence in the condition of his ma- 
chine than does the average locomotive engineer. The former 
seldom hears the “one more trip” slogan ringing in his ears. 


The railroads have complained long and loud about their 
troubles since the days before the war—too much regulation, too 
much much competition, too much labor organization. The evils 
complained of have probably been reduced but little by this nega- 
tive attitude with the exception of the “full crew” bills in a few 
of the states. In some cases, the campaign of complaints has 
probably depressed the morale of railroad security holders and 
employees and even convinced the management itself that the 
operation of modern railroads might be a hopeless task. An ag- 
gressive, positive attitude would possibly have resulted in more 
prosperous times. 

Many railroad men, particularly brotherhood workers, have 
had experience in politics and public speaking, and with the co- 
operation of management could do a great deal to make the public 
railroad-conscious by talking to ward political clubs, lodge meet- 
ings, church groups, Y. M. C. A. groups and women’s organiza- 
tions. If management would enlighten their employees as to the 
basic facts concerning highway construction, depreciation, use, 
history, etc., particularly on the stresses imposed by heavy moving 
trucks, much good would result. 

Thousands of our people are interested in the railroads and 
that interest could be kept alive and nourished at small expense. 
For instance, an annual locomotive show would attract the at- 
tention of men of all ages. 

To the outsider, it seems that the railroads are reactionary in 
some phases of engineering and salesmanship. An illustration of 
the former is their tardiness in the use and development of the 
self-propelled car in the face of the development of the bus and 
small stationary Diesel power plants. Transatlantic steamship 
companies used their resourcefulness when immigration restric- 
tion destroyed the old third class business. The Bermuda travel 
business has grown in spite of competition of various kinds. 

Few, if any, railroads give sales training to their employees 
that is comparable to that given by the large bus systems. The 
railroads must have the wholehearted co-operation of their em- 
ployees on the job and off. If they do not secure it, the drift 


will continue towards something that the majority of our people 
prefer not to have, government ownership. Henry Ford said 
yeats ago that there was too much tradition in railroading. 

A SPECTATOR. 
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Younger Railroad Men Show 


Interest in Roads’ Future 


(Continued from page 263) 
authors of these six papers were asked to present them- 
selves at the club’s August meeting prepared to read the 
papers to the audience, a vote then to be taken to decide 
which in its opinion should be awarded the prize of ten 
dollars. 

However, prior to the date of the meeting, the judges 
again reviewed the papers and advised the club’s board of 
governors that inasmuch as the purpose of the contest 
was primarily to bring forth what was in the minds of 
the younger railroad men and not to select any one 
person for especial commendation, it seemed fair that 
all of the six authors be awarded an equal award of ten 
dollars. The governors concurred, and this was done. 
The authors were not informed of this decision but prior 
to the convening of the club’s meeting they were told 
that they were not to read their prepared papers but 
were to speak extemporaneously, using the contents of 
their papers as a text. Following their talks, they and 
the audience were informed of the governor’s decision, 

The list of authors of the winning papers is a cross- 
sectional index to the 32 young men who participated in 
the contest. They were: M. M. Brewer, clerk in the 
superintendent’s office of the Santa Fe at Winslow, Ari- 
zona; George E. Maas, assistant head file clerk in the 
superintendent’s office of the Southern Pacific at Bakers- 
field, Calif.; James D. Cronin, accountant for the Key 
System in Oakland; L. J. Brasher, graduate machinist 
in the Santa Fe’s locomotive shops at San Bernandino; 
James J. Broz. rate clerk in the office of the Southern 
Pacific’s freight traffic manager at San Francisco; L. A. 
Phillips, secretary to the superintendent of motive power 
of the Southern Pacific at Sacramento. 

In addition to employees in positions somewhat similar 
to the above, essays were received from various em- 
ployees in the stores and maintenance departments, a 
yardmaster, a brakeman, a signalman and a signal super- 
visor, a conductor, and employees in station service. 

All but one of the papers were neatly typewritten on 
one side of the sheet, the author of the thirty-second 
paper, which was hand written stating that he was lo- 
cated in the middle of a desert with no typewriter within 
fifty miles. Some of the papers showed unusual care in 
their preparation, being bound with photographs or 
sketches on the covers. One was accompanied by a 
drawing 40 inches by 50 inches, illustrating the author's 
ideas with regard to improvements in motive power. 

The contents of the papers were such as to call forth 
the comment of both judges and audience that so many 
ideas were presented that any officer or executive could 
read them with profit. While not all of the ideas were 
new, many of them were presented in an original manner 
and with examples of cases that had come under the 
authors’ observation. In nearly all cases the author 
stressed matters dealing with the functions of the position 
he held, but to this he added his views with regard to 
the work of other departments and railroading as 4 
whole. 

Practically all of the papers touched upon the financial 
set-up of the roads and the heavy burden of fixed charges 
and taxes. Several authors stressed the need for a new 
plan of wage payment predicated upon a sliding scale 
moving with volume of business and net earnings. he 
opinion was expressed that wage levels do not move 
sufficiently freely with changes in railroad business co 
ditions. Highway and waterway competition were 
stressed by all of the essays. 
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Plan for Purchasing Dowd 
Dropped After Experiment 


Purchases & Stores Division informs 
members that proposal has 
been abandoned 


Experiments with the plan proposed by 

the Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion to establish reviewing boards of pur- 
chasing officers to receive and study or- 
ders placed by railroads on manufacturers 
for materials have been concluded after 
six Chicago railroads submitted copies of 
their orders daily for a two months’ pe- 
riod, and the plan has been abandoned, 
according to information issued by the 
Purchases and Stores division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association to its members. 
In order to provide a direct means for the 
Director, Section of Purchases, Federal 
Co-ordinator, to obtain information de- 
sired on subjects of a general nature, 
which do not come under the scope of 
work considered by the regular subject 
committees of the division, it has been 
decided that the group meetings of pur- 
chasing officers will be extended and estab- 
lished in all territories under the direction 
of the division in place of the original 
reviewing board plan, the report states. It 
is felt that through this method better re- 
sults will be secured in promoting uni- 
formity in practice and the adoption of 
standards. 

The various groups and the chairmen of 
each group are as follows: Eastern group, 
A. W. Munster, vice-president, Boston & 
Maine, Boston, Mass.; Southern group, J. 
L. Bennett, purchasing agent, Central of 
Georgia, Savannah, Ga.; Western group, 
D. C. Curtis, chief purchasing officer, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chi- 
cago; Northwestern group, C. C. Kyle, 
purchasing agent, Northern Pacific, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Southwestern group, J. H. 
Lauderdale, general purchasing agent, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo.; Far 
Western group, U. K. Hall, general pur- 
chasing agent, Union Pacific system, 
Omaha, Neb. The chairman of the divi- 
sion will be chairman ex-officio of all 
stoups, 

A special purchasing group advisory 
committee has also been selected to formu- 
late uniform plans and policies to be fol- 
lowed by the several purchasing groups, 
the committee consisting of: F. D. Reed 
(chairman), purchasing agent, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; M. J. Collins, gen- 
’ purchasing agent, Atchison, Topeka & 
= Fe; A. C. Mann, vice-president, 
nois Central; and C. E. Walsh, general 
Purchasing agent, Pennsylvania. 

Meetings of the Western group were 


held in Chicago on July 11 and August 
14, while the Eastern group held a meet- 
ing in Boston on July 18 and the Southern 
group held a meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on 
July 19. R. L. Lockwood, Director, Sec- 
tion of Purchases, Federal Co-ordinator, 
attended the Boston meeting, and H. P. 
Dalzell, of the Section of Purchases of 
the Federal Co-ordinator, attended the 
meeting at Atlanta. Steel prices, coal prices, 
the construction code and sales were con- 
sidered at Chicago, while subjects con- 
sidered by the Eastern group included the 
purchase and sale of surplus and second- 
hand material, the sale of obsolete equip- 
ment and rail, the simplified invoice form, 
interest on invoices under the steel code, 
the use of A. R. A. and A. R. E. A. lum- 
ber specifications, bituminous coal, con- 
tracts, discount allowances to governmental 
purchasing agencies and description and 
specifications in purchasing orders. The 
codes for construction, bolts, nuts and 
rivets, lumber, cross ties, steel castings and 
envelopes were discussed at Atlanta; also 
oxyacetylene rentals, material stores ex- 
penses, coal prices and the commercial 
clauses of the iron and steel code. 


Long Island Excursion to Narragansett 
Bay 

The Long Island, on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, will run an excursion of sleep- 
ing cars and coaches to Montauk, for 
passengers going to the international yacht 
races off Newport, R. I., an arrangement 
having been made with the Hudson River 
Day Line to run the steamboat Peter 
Stuyvesant to and from the racing grounds. 
Meals will be served on the steamboat and 
special low rates will be made. 


Coal Train Dynamited 


Twenty-four loaded coal cars in a Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland train and a sec- 
tion of Illinois Central roadbed over which 
the train was traveling near Springfield, 
Ill., were dynamited on August 22 as a 
result of trouble between coal miners, who 
are split into two unions. Several weeks 
ago two trainmen were injured when a 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy bridge was 
bombed in Jefferson County. 


Abandonment of Railroad Cuts County 
Taxes One-Half 


The abandonment of 30 miles of narrow 
gage line in Archuleta county, Colo., by 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, re- 
cently authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will wipe out $733,150 
of assessed valuation upon which the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western has been paying 
taxes. That is one-half of the total assessed 
valuation of the county. 
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More Than Half of P.W.A. 
Railroad Loans Paid Out 


As a result 70,060 men were directly 
employed on July 15, report 
by F. C. Wright says 


More than half of the $190,950,500 allot- 
ted by the Public Works Administration 
as employment-creating loans to 31 rail- 
road companies has been paid out and on 
July 15, the latest date for which complete 
figures are available, 70,060 men were di- 
rectly employed as a result of these loans, 
with probably a considerably greater num- 
ber of men and women indirectly employed. 
Payments on loans total $95,904,000. This 
was the report made to Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes by Frank C. 





P.W.A. Loans to Railroad Companies and 
Payments Made 


. Amount 
Railroad Loans Allotted Paid Out 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... $6,400,000 $3,000,000 
Boston & Maine ....... 7,318,000 3,017,000 
Central of Georgia .... 120,000 109,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 16,876,000 8,762,000 

Chicago & Eastern IlIli- 

MOIS oeeescccccccves 240,000 240,000 
Chicago & North Western 1,400,000 1,400,000 
Chicago Great Western. i ees 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific....... 4,033,000 3,617,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

& Western ......... 4,666,000 178,000 
NN ate eS ivalsc'eacee 13,953,000 9,692,000 
Grand Trunk Western. . 250,000 250,000 
Great Northern ........ 5,785,000 3,040,000 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 1,216,000 340,000 
Illinois Central ........ 12,000,000 8,000,000 
eS Ee eee 250,000 210,000 
Kansas, Oklahoma & 

ulf bie alate wicia see's 255,000 255,000 
Lehigh Valley ......... 2,600,000 2,000,000 
Lehigh & New England. 1,212,000 1,212,000 
Maine Central ........ 313,000 313,000 
Midland Continental ... SEO 0 he esse Se 
Missouri Southern .... 8 aes 
New York Central..... 2,500,000 2,500,000 
New York, Chicago & St. 

ee ee rae 5,028,000 4,030,000 
New York, New Haven 

& BMarttord: ..< 6.006 7,100,000 2,525,000 
New York, Ontario & 

Sees 235,000 235,000 
Northern Pacific ...... Re) ere 
Pennsylvania ......... 80,650,000 33,604,000 
Pittsburg & West Vir- 

EE RE ae 0 ee ae 
Savannah & Atlanta... Pp Ro Zoe 
Southern Pacific ...... 12,000,000 6,080,000 
WHEE Sekeak sc cctcuces 1,481,000 1,295,000 





$190,950,500 $95,904,000 

Balance of blanket allot- 

ment of $41,000,000 

for rail purchases re- 

maining unallocated.. 8,657,300 
Total amount allotted 

for R.R. loans..... $199,607,800 





Wright, director of the Division of Trans- 
portation Loans. 

Itemizing the direct employment created 
by the P.W.A. program of loans, Mr. 
Wright reported: 

(1) That 20,533 railway shopmen were 
employed in the shops of 14 roads to which 
P.W.A. made loans totalling $51,905,043 
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for repairing and rebuilding old cars and 
locomotives and building new ones in their 
own shops. 

(2) That 35,902 track men and other 
classes of outside railway employees were 
working on right of way improvements 
being made by 19 railroads as a result of 
$77,075,957 of loans made by P. W. A. to 
finance those improvements. 

(3) That 13,625 men were employed in 
the shops of locomotive and car building 
companies which have received orders for 
new cars and locomotives as a result of 
P.W.A. loans totalling $61,969,500 to 18 
railroad companies for purchase of new 
equipment. 

The indirect and industrial employment 
created by the placing of orders for ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 worth of mate- 
rials cannot be accurately stated. Among 
the railroads reporting the largest number 
of shopmen at work were the Southern 
Pacific, with 5,926 men employed in its 
shops and roundhouses; the Pennsylvania, 
with 3,447 men; the Illinois Central, with 
4,187 men; and the Great Northern with 
2,289 men. 

Railroads reporting the largest number 
of track and outside employees at work 
were the Pennsylvania with 10,408 men 
employed between New York and Wash- 
ington on its electrification program; the 
Southern Pacific with 6,339 men working 
on its lines in the west and southwest; 
the Great Northern with 5,857 men em- 
ployed in the northwest; the Chicago & 
North Western, with 1,918 men at work 
in the middle west; the Boston & Maine, 
with 2,425 men working in New England; 
and the Erie, with 3,093 men at work on 
its lines between New York and Chicago. 

The stimulus that the P.W.A. loans for 
purchase of new equipment has given to 
the long dormant car and locomotive build- 
ing industries is indicated by the fact that 
out of 19,272 men employed in the shops 
where P.W.A. financed equipment is be- 
ing assembled 13,625 were employed on 
that equipment. 

The accompanying table shows the 
amount that P.W.A. has allotted in loans 
to individual roads for all purposes, and 
the amount paid out to each. 


Chicago Car Foremen’s Meeting 


The initial fall meeting of the Chicago 
Car Foremen’s Association will be held 
Monday evening, September 10, at the La- 
Salle hotel, Chicago. The subject “The 
Application of the Safety Appliance Law 
to the Handling of Cars in Terminals” will 
be presented by W. J. Patterson, director 
of the bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


New Haven and P. R. R. Cut Forces 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the Pennsylvania have recently re- 
duced forces, the action on the former 
being the result of the recession in busi- 
ness and that on the latter being a seasonal 
curtailment of maintenance of way forces. 

The announcement of the New Haven, 
which did not reveal the number of em- 
ployees affected, explained the action in 
the following statement : 

“Due to the continued falling off in busi- 
ness and increased costs of materials and 
labor which resulted in increasing deficits 
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in net income, the New Haven, in common 
with other railroads, has found it neces- 
sary to make further temporary reductions 


in personnel. Some employees will be 
dropped and others will be furloughed for 
a temporary period. This applies to all 
departments.” 

On the Pennsylvania 3,000 employees 
were involved in the recent lay-off. 


Eastman Submits Grain Elevator Re- 
ports to Regional Committees 


Co-ordinator Eastman has sent’ to 
regional co-ordinating committees two re- 
ports by J. A. Little of his research staff, 
dealing with the operation of railroad- 
owned terminal grain elevators, which 
reach the conclusion that if railroad-owned 
elevators at each terminal market were 
pooled for operation there would result 
large economies in the cost of operation 
and in the elimination of unnecessary 
switching and cross hauls; and that larger 
revenues would be received therefrom. He 
asks early and careful consideration of the 
reports and says that further inquiry by his 
western regional director is under way. 


Wage Compromise in Britain 


After several weeks of negotiation 
British railways have reached with their 
employees a compromise agreement on 
the latters’ demands for a restoration of 
wage cuts installed in 1931. The effect 
of the compromise, as explained by the 
Railway Gazette (London), is to reduce 
the percentage deductions on that portion 
of wages which exceeds 40 shillings per 
week from five per cent to 33% per cent, 
after October 1; and from 334 per cent to 
2% per cent, after January 1. On the 
latter date the deduction under the 1931 
level will thus become a uniform one of 
2% per cent with certain exceptions for em- 
ployees whose wages fall in the lower 
brackets. 


Columbia River to Be Opened to 
Ocean Vessels 


Allotment of an additional $1,200,000 tc 
equip the Bonneville, Ore., dam with locks 
permitting the passage of sea vessels has 
been announced by Public Works Admin- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes. Original plans 
for the huge Bonneville power, navigation 
and flood control dam called for installa- 
tion of locks permitting the passage of 
barges. As the dam will make the Colum- 
bia river navigable as far as the Snake 
river, it was decided that the locks ought 
to be capable of handling heavier shipping 
than barges only. The dam is located 40 
miles above Portland, Ore., an ocean port 
with much shipping. Investigation by Army 
engineers in charge of the dam construc- 
tion showed that if the change in plans 
were made now, ocean vessel locks could 
be installed in place of barge locks for 
$1,200,000. If the change were postponed 
until some future date, it would cost many 
times $1,200,000. 


The C. N. R. in July 


In July the Canadian National had gross 
revenues totaling $710,679 greater than last 
year—$13,993,275 comparing with $13,282,- 
596. Operating expenses increased by $842,- 
700 to $13,304,830 the month’s net of $688,- 
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445 was thus $132,021 below that of July 
last year. The month’s gross was also 
above June’s $13,915,447, but as compared 
with June’s net of $988,293 July made a 
relatively poor comparison. 

For the seven months, gross Operating 
revenues of the all inclusive system cn 
$93,490,022, an increase of $12,732,555 over 
the corresponding period of 1933. Operat- 
ing expenses for the seven months were 
$88,423,036, an increase of $5,507,053, Net 
operating revenue was $5,066,986 as agains 
a net revenue deficit of $2,158,515 in the 
corresponding period of 1933, a net better. 
ment of $7,225,502. 





July 1934 July 1933 I 
Op. rev... $13,993,275 $13,282,596 $710,679 
Op. ex.... 13,304,830 12,462,130 842,700 
Net rev... $688,445 820,466 


$ —_——— 
AGGREGATE TO JULY 31 9! 








Op. rev... $93,490,022 $80,757,467 $12,732 555 
Op. ex... "884251036 "82'915;982 * Sorts, 
= in . ——— 
Net rev... $5,066,986 *$2,158,515 — $7,225,592 
+ Decrease. 

* Deficit. 


New French Colonial Railways 


Two important railway lines have re- 
cently been completed and opened for 
traffic in French African colonies. One 
provides communication between Algeria 
and Morocco while the other taps the in- 
terior of French Equatorial Africa. 

The Algeria-Morocco line is 220 miles in 
length and extends from Oujda on the 
Algerian frontier to Fez, Morocco. It is 
a single track line and employs metal ties 
except in tunnels where timber is used, 

The French Equatorial Africa railway 
is a 325-mile line extending from Brazz- 
ville on the Congo river to the seacoast 
of Pointe Noire. This line was built to 
provide an outlet from the interior of the 
French colony and thus relieve the latter 
of the necessity for depending any longer 
upon a route through the Belgian Congo. 


Soo Adopts Flat Basis of Freight Rates 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, on August 23, established a uniform 
system of rates on l.c.l. shipments, the 
charge to be based entirely on the weight 
of the package with no reference to the 
nature of its contents. There are a few 
exceptions. The new rates were estab- 
lished after a study which showed that 
rate levels rather than service govern the 
routing of the bulk of traffic. 

The new blanket system of rate making 
applies between Soo line stations in Illi 
nois and destinations on its lines in Wis 
consin, the upper peninsula of Michigas, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. The rate 
60 per cent of the present first class rat, 
with a few minor exceptions, and the 
charge includes both pick-up and delivery 
services. Where shippers prefer to cat 
their own freight to or from the railway 
freight shed, an allowance of 5 cents pet 
100 Ib. is made for each service. 


Milwaukee Completes First of New 
Coaches 


Six of 50 passenger day coaches bemé 
built by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific in its shops at Milwaukee, Wis. 
have been completed and assigned to sev 
ice in the Day Express operating betwe? 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. After the 
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50 coaches are built, the Milwaukee will 
begin the construction of 25 baggage and 
express cars. These new coaches, described 
in the Railway Age of May 19, page 727, 
have more space between seats and conse- 
quently have less seating capacity than 
standard coaches, the capacity being 48 per- 
sons in the body of the car and 16 in the 
lounges. One of the outstanding features 
of the new cars is the commodious smoking 
lounges and washrooms provided at both 
ends. The car bodies are streamlined and 
of a new all-welded steel type and are 
about 50,000 Ib. lighter than present stand- 
ard coaches. 


Program for the Roadmaster’s 
Convention 


The Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Association will hold its forty-ninth 
annual convention at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on September 18-20. The pro- 
gram for this meeting is as follows: 


Tuesday Morning 
Invocation A. M. Clough, past president. 
Opening address by Harry G. Taylor, chair- 
man, Western Association of Railway Executives. 
Greetings from the American Railway Engineer- 
ing. Association, by J. E. Armstron 


reetings from the American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, by C. S. Heritage. 

Address by President Elmer T. Howson, West- 
ern editor, Railway Age, Chicago. 

Appointment of special committees. 

Report of Committee on Spot Versus Group 
Renewal of Cross-ties, E. H. Piper, C. B. & Q., 
chairman. 

Tuesday Afternoon 


The Next Goal in Safety, by J. E. Long, (D. 
& H.) 


Report of Committee on Roadbed Embankment 
‘Maintenance, J. P. Corcoran (Alton), chairman. 

On Building a Maintenance Organization, by 
‘A. N. Reece, chief engineer, K. C. Southern. 


Wednesday Morning 


Report on the Cleaning of Stone Ballast, L. J. 
Drumeller, C. & O., chairman. 

Address on Meeting Present Day Roadway Re- 
quirements, by Earl Stimson, chief engineer main- 
tenance, B oO. f : 

Report on The Conservation of Rail, A. A. 
Johnson, D. L. & W., chairman. 

Wednesday Afternoon 


Address on the Extent to Which a Railway is 
Warranted in Making Capital Expenditures for 
permanent track construction to effect economies 
in repair and maintenance, by Robert_Faries, 
assistant chief engineer—maintenance, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Question Box. 


Thursday Morning 


Report of Committee on Highway Crossing 
Construction, J. J. Davis, E. J. E., chairman. 
Business session. Election of officers, etc. 


Thursday Afternoon 


Visit Transportation Exhibit and Wings of A 
Century, A Century of Progress. 


Order No. 2 of Railroad Retirement 
Board 


The Railroad Retirement Board on Au- 
gust 22 issued its second order calling on 
the railroads to report by September 15 
information with respect to each employee 
in service on or after June 27, the date 
the act was approved, who is now living 
and was born on or before February 1, 
1865. The board has also adopted the fol- 
lowing rules and regulations: 

“1. Since it is the purpose of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act to provide adequately 
for the satisfactory retirement of aged em- 
ployees, and since satisfactory compulsory 
retirement of employees is dependent on 
the payment of retirement annuities to 
them, and since the Act provides that annu- 
ities shall not begin prior to February 1, 
1935: (a) the retirement prior to Febru- 
ary 1, 1935, of employees who have at- 
tained the age of 65 years or more is not 
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required under the Act and the failure to 
retire such employees prior to said date 
is not a violation of the Act; (b) agree- 
ments between carriers and such employees 
to extend the time for retirement to Febru- 
ary 1, 1935, are not required by Section 4 
of the Act. 

“2. Under Section 5 of the Act, each 
carrier is responsible for the collection of 
its employees’ contributions and the pay- 
ment thereof to the railroad retirement 
fund. The employee contributions are to 
be forwarded to the Railroad Retirement 
Board together with the carrier contribu- 
tions, at the time fixed for the payment of 
carrier contributions. The employee contri- 
butions shall be deducted, however, from 
the employees’ compensation currently, as 
and when compensation is paid by the car- 
riers to their employees, in the amount of 
2 per cent of each payment of compensa- 
tion. The accumulation of non-deducted 
employee contributions and the later de- 
duction of such accumulated contributions 
is prohibited, provided, however, that any 
carrier which shall have paid compensation 
to its employees for service rendered in the 
month of August, 1934, without deduction 
of the employee contributions may deduct 
2 per cent of such paid compensation, in 
addition to the current deduction, from the 
first payment of compensation for service 
rendered in the month of September, 1934.” 

The order and the rules were signed by 
John L. Rogers, who has been appointed 
secretary of the board but who also retains 
his position as assistant to Co-ordinator 
Eastman. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
pe Empire State Building, New York, 


ALLIED RatLway Suppty Association.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FIcERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O 
R. R., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting ep- 
tember 25-27, 1934, Railroad Conference 
Room, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J. 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 25-26, 1934, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, 1935, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 18-19, 1935. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintno Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
an October 29-31, 1934, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Rattway AssociaTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, IIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Safety Section—J. C. 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Ann 1 
meeting, October 2-4, 1934 Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, ’ P 

—— and Telephone Section.—w 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St.,° Ney 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting jd 
ae 1935, Hatel Stevens, Chicago 


Caviston, 39 


Division II.—Transportation.—G, w Coy 
ert, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Til 
Division I11.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk,’ 143 
Liberty St., New York, N.Y.” 
Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch 
59 YY Van ~— St. (chicago, Ill. An. 
nual meeting, Marc -14, 19 
— oy Ill. “5, Fale 
onstruction and Maintenance ion,— 
E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Boos 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Marci 
it 1935, Palmer House, Chicago 


Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 § 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. ‘Annual 
meeting, October 25, 1934, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Signal Section—R. H. C. Bealliet, 39 
Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. j 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hav. 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. 
oo 30 Vesey St., New York. 


Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pj. 
cher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, 
Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
- ee 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th 
and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D, C. 

AMERICAN RAILWay BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
c1aTIoN.—C, A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry, 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 16-18, 1934, Chicago, Il. 
Exhibit by Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. H. Gurton, Mgr., Land Settlement and 
Development, C. N. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
Semi-annual meeting, December 6-7, 1934, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E, H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MaGazINneE Epitors’ Associa: 
TION.—J. L. James, L. & N. Employes’ Mag- 
azine, uisville, Ky. Annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 2, 1934, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AMERICAN RaILway Toot ForeMEN’s Associ- 
TIoN.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 
tion, 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 

E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
N. Y. Annual meeting, December 3-7, 1934, 
at 29 W. 39th St. Railroad Division.— 
Marion B. Richardson, Ahrens & Richardson, 
30 Church St., New York, N ‘ 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heek- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 24-27, 1934, 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Exhibit, September 22-27. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssociaTi0n.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N._W., Washing: 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 22-24, 
1935, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Ciarm Acents.—F, L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Department, Alton R. R., 340 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, 1935, New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 45, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers 
Association. ‘ 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Executives.—Stanle) 
z. Strong, Transportation Building, Was 
ington, D. C. ; 

BRIDGE AND Buritpinc Suppry Men’s Assgcls- 
TION.—J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 
Oakley Ave., 44th and 45th Sts., en 
Tl. Meets with American Railway Brig 
and Building Association. 2276 

Canapian Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 

ilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que 
Regular meetings, second Monday of en 
month, except June, July and August, W? 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. AS 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION —<s “ 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of hicas® 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. _¢k 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHicacn 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55 St., Chicago, Ill. ott 
ular meetings, second Monday of each mSalle 
except June, July and August, 

Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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Amy. locomotive 


IS BETTER WITH A BOOSTER 





“WE WANT ALL THE POWER WE CAN CROWD INTO A 


LOCOMOTIVE”, is the demand of one road hauling heavy coal trains. 


Booster repair parts made by 
the jigs and fixtures that 
produced the original are 
your best guarantee of 
satisfactory performance. 






Sapa 
eo 


ie NEW YORK 


cF 
FRANKLIN RaiLway SupPLy COMPANY, INC. 


That naturally means the inclusion of The Locomotive Booster 
because it uses idle weight and spare steam that is otherwise 
unproductive. The biggest locomotives in service use the Booster 
to add substantially to their starting power, thus avoiding an un- 
balanced engine at road speed. 

Where traffic doesn’t warrant heavy power the demand is for 
the most economical locomotive to do a given amount of work. 

Here again The Locomotive Booster is needed. Its inclusion 
in the basic design makes possible the use of smaller cylinders 
and lighter construction. With the Booster to get the load started 
the smaller cylinders are adequate to haul the train. The lower 
piston thrusts and lower stresses mean lower maintenance. 

In maintenance economies alone, The Locomotive Booster 
justifies its inclusion in the basic design of all new power. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Carx ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Los ANGELES.— 
. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
os Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForeEMEN’s AssociaTION OF St. Louis, Mo.— 

F. Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
uis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CentraL Rattway Cius or Burrato.—M. D. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, a Square, 
Buffalo, N. Regular meetin second 
Thursday of each month, except une, guly 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. 

Cincinnati Rattway CLus.— . Boyd, 2520 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND RaiLway C.tus.—F. L. _ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 

ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—-W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL Ralttway Fvuext ASsocIaTION.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, September 17-18, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY Generac ForEMEN’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES a B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 12-15, 1934, Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL RAILway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 

W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

NaTionaL SarFety © Councit.—Steam Railroad 
Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 
way Association). 

New EnNcGLtanp RaiLtroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
ir» 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New Vouk RaiLtroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th a., 
New York, » 3 

Paes Rattway CLus.—William S. Wollner, 

O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
a meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting July at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Raitway AccounTiInG Orricers’ AssocrIaTION.— 
E. . Woodson, Transportation Building, 
Washington, Annual meeting, 1935, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rattway Business Assoctation.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, November, 1934, New York, N. Y. 

Rattway Cius or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. Regt- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Evectricar Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 


. 


A Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Train at Joliet (IIl.) 
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AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Railway Plectrical Engineers. 

RAILwWay Fire PRoTEcTION AsSOCIATION.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md. Annual meeting, October 16-17, 
1934, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

RAILWAY Rg wed MANUFACTURERS’ ASSCCIATION. 

D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, “Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociaTIon.—G,. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephoie 
Section of A. A. Division I. 


Rattway Tie Assocration.—A. S. Fathman 
ag Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, 
RaILway TREASURY OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 


W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 21-22, 1934, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
ciaTION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 18-20, 1934, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Track Supply 
Association. 

St. Louis a Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. O., St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings HR " suspended. 

S1cNAL APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Sana aa 4 ayer Company, 30 Church St., 
vew Y. Meets with A. R. 
Signal ya 

Society OF OFFICERS, EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 6-7, 1934, 
Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaILway Cius.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SeErvICE OFFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Suppty MeEn’s Association.—E. H. Hancock, 
Ky Mes Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 

Meets with A. R. A. Division 
ipment Painting Section. 

Too. Eijipment Supp.iers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St.. Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway CLus.—N. A. Walford, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 
except July, August and September, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppry Association.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Meets with Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion. 


, 


* * * x 
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TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W, (. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Western Raitway Crius.—C. L, Emerson, Cc 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet’ 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, MILwAUKEE, St. Pau & 
Paciric.—This company is making plans 
for the construction of a sandblast build- 
ing at its locomotive and car shops at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN. — Contracts 
have been awarded to the Edward E. Gillen 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for the re- 
newal of 200 ft. of timber dock wall with 
steel sheet piling; the construction of two 
30-pile circular clusters at car ferry slip 
No. 2 at Milwaukee; the construction of 
one 100-pile and one 65-pile circular cluster 
at the car ferry slip at Muskegon, Mich.; 
and the placing of stone filling in the 
scoured portion of this car ferry slip. The 
approximate cost is $40,000. A _ contract 
has also been awarded to W. E. Lennane, 
Detroit, Mich., for the replacement of a 
timber deck with a steel and concrete deck 
in the 180-ft. viaduct carrying East Grand 
boulevard over the Grand Trunk tracks at 
Detroit. The city has awarded a contract 
to Taylor & Gaskins, Detroit, for similar 
construction on the 436-ft. approaches. The 
total expenditure is approximately $35,000. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS oF TEXAS.—A 
contract has been awarded to the Amer- 
ican Construction Company, Houston, Tex. 
for the construction of a one-story ware- 
house, 76 ft. by 129 ft., at Houston. The 
structure will have a concrete foundation 
and floor, walls of concrete blocks, and a 
built-up roof. It will cost about $23,000. 


Union Station 
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In steel plants on the largest heating furnaces 
you will find American Arch Suspended Roofs. 


In great central station plants you will find 
American Arch air-cooled walls and suspended 


Arches. 


In the most modern oil refineries, again you 
will find American Arch roofs and air-cooled walls. 


gs cons hanes Sone: 


e 








All ind 
A * es come to value the counsel of a ae of = grate ‘stoker with American 
merican r t - uspen arches and American sectionally supported air 
1 ™ —e on combustion prob cooled front and side walls designed for Pci» lowest 
ems; as have the railroads for nearly a quarter of grade anthracite screenings. 








a century. 
This counsel is only one of the many advan- @ 
tages of American Arch Company service to the 
railroads. THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
& 
2: A INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue SouTHERN RAitway will retire 
from service and scrap 4,973 units of equip- 
ment, consisting of 112 locomotives, 40 pas- 
senger train cars, 4,492 freight train cars, 
and 329 units of work equipment. The 
company is now negotiating a contract for 
the sale of the scrap steel. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe CAMsrIA & INDIANA is now asking 
for bids on changing 1000 of its cars from 
arch bar trucks to cast steel side frames, 
on the basis of applying suitable sec- 
ond hand cast steel side frames and truck 
bolsters if such are available and if they 
will meet the specifications of the A.R.A. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE ILLINoIs CENTRAL has embarked on 
an extensive program of improvement of 
its passenger equipment, which includes the 
extensive repair, rebuilding and moderniz- 
ing of 162 steel cars, including 30 mail, 27 
baggage, 11 baggage-smoker, 37 coach, 22 
compartment-coach, 9 chair, 13 dining, 6 
club, 5 parlor-lounge, and 2 cafe-lounge 
cars. In addition, 24 steel underframe 
coaches and head-end cars will be repaired. 
This work, to be done by company forces 
at Burnside shops, Chicago, is now well 
under way and 73 cars have already been 
completed and returned to service. Air- 
conditioning equipment will be installed in 
all of the 24 diners, club and parlor- 
lounge cars. Of the 162 all-steel cars to 
be reconditioned, approximately 100 will 
be repaired in kind and the remainder will 
be practically rebuilt, re-decorated and 
re-equipped, making them the equivalent 
of new cars, in so far as modern con- 
veniences are concerned. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe Pere MarQUuETTE has ordered 150 
tons of structural steel from the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company for a bridge at Ply- 
mouth, Mich, 


THe RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & 
Potomac has ordered from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company 1150 tons of 131-lb. RE 
section rails. The rails have been rolled 
at the Sparrows Point mill and are now 
being received. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Erte has been authorized by the 
Public Works Administration to use $680,- 
000 of its $11,282,000 allotment for equip- 
ment purchases to buy a new ferry boat 
for use between New York City and New 
Jersey. When the $11,282,000 allotment 
was made last winter it was expected that 
the 3,775 freight and 133 passenger cars to 
be purchased by the Erie would cost that 
amount. All of this equipment now is 
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under contract and in process of construc- 
tion, and will cost $10,602,000. The Erie, 
therefore, has been authorized to use the 
$680,000 balance to create additional em- 
ployment through construction of the ferry 
boat. 


Supply Trade 





Lon R. Smith has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager and Charles Dahl- 
quist and G. C. Rasey, representatives of 
the Hercules Motor Corporation, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


The Larkin Equipment Company, 
International Harvester building, Albany, 
N. Y., has been appointed distributor in the 
New York Capital district for the products 
of the Universal Power Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Hauck Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has purchased the 
assets and good will of the oil burner divi- 
sion of the Mead-Morrison Manufacturing 
Company, East Boston, Mass., and will 
continue the manufacture of, and to stock 
spare parts for rivet forges and portable 
torches produced heretofore by the latter 
company. 


The American Lumber & Treating 
Corporation, Chicago, has been reor- 
ganized as the American Lumber & 
Treating Company, a new corporation, 
in which the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
have acquired interests. The object of this 
reorganization is to expand the program for 
the preservative treatment of wood with 
Wolman salts. R. M. Morris, president 
of the former company has been elected 
president of the new company. J. P. 
Linthicom, vice-president of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer, and J. C. 
Vorberg, district sales manager of the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, becomes 
assistant treasurer of the new company. 
The other officers are: Roger L. Foote, 
secretary; John G. Greer, chief engineer ; 
and H. M. Ryan, assistant secretary. 


Consolidation of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, and the 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was approved at meetings 
of the boards of directors of both com- 
panies on August 27, subject to ratification 
by the stockholders. A special stockholders 
meeting of the Republic Steel Corporation 
has been called for October 30, at which 
stockholders will vote on the merger. The 
merger involves a readjustment of the Re- 
public’s capital structure and $24,000,000 
of new financing for the combined com- 
panies. The enlarged enterprise will have 
assets of approximately $323,000,000 and a 
combined steel ingot producing capacity of 
approximately 6,000,000 tons annually. Re- 
public Steel Corporation directors have 
also entered into an agreement with the di- 
rectors of the Truscon Steel Company, 
whereby the latter will accept securities of 
the Republic Steel Corporation in exchange 
for their Truscon holdings, after consum- 
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mation of the acquisition of the Corrigan, 
McKinney properties. This offer, on simi. 
lar terms, is open to all Truscon stock. 
holders but is contingent upon acceptance 
by holders of 75 per cent of Truscon stock. 


Gold Secretary Nears Century Mark 


Charles W. Osborne, secretary of the 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. since 
its incorporation 46 years ago and who js 
still serving in that capacity, had his ninety- 
fifth birthday on August 25. Mr. Osborne 
was one of the incorporators of the Gold 
Company. He was an associate for many 
years of the late Russell Sage, financier 
and philanthropist. 


OBITUARY 


John A. Topping, formerly from 1906 
to 1930 chairman of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, died in his home at Green- 
wich, Conn., on August 24, at the age of 74, 


Financial 





Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Omits In- 
terest—This company has advised the New 
York Stock Exchange that interest due 
September 1 on its first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of 1959 will not be paid in full, 
Failure to pay the interest on the date due 
does not constitute default, the indenture 
under which the bonds were issued pro- 
viding a six months’ period of grace on 
interest. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istann & Paciric— 
Abandonment Application Denied.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied the application of this company for 
authority to abandon operation of a leased 
line extending from Brinkley, Ark., to 
Newport, 52.4 miles, together with a 6- 
mile branch line from Wiville to Gregory. 


Fioriwa East Coast.—Equipment Trust. 
—The turning over of rolling stock secured 
by equipment trust certificates to holders 
of the certificates is contemplated by the 
receivers of the company, who have peti- 
tioned the court to cancel the lease under 
which the rolling stock was purchased. 
The issue affected is the Series D .equip- 
ment trust certificates, of which there are 
$1,000,000 outstanding. Interest due July 
1, 1934, has not been paid, but under the 
trust agreement the company has until 
October 1 to meet the payment before a 
default can be declared. 


Lone Istanp. — Abandonment. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its Cedarhurst cutoff, from Laurelton, 
N. Y., to Cedarhurst, 3.49 miles. 


LovIsIANA SOUTHERN.—A bandonment.— 
The receivers have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
abandon the line from Pointe-La-Hache 
to Bohemia, La., 4.8 miles. 


MARYLAND & DELAWARE SEACOAST.— 
Abandonment and Operation.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to abandon its line extending 
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Nearly 4000 Uipplicd 





60 East 42nd Street 
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On nearly 4000 locomotives, in 
every type of service, the Elesco feed 
water heater is saving money daily 
for the railroads through the 
simple process of reclaiming waste 
heat. 

The Elesco feed water heater, by 
reclaiming the heat from a portion 
of the exhaust steam and returning 
it in the feed water for use again, 
literally takes power out of the air 
and puts it back into the locomo- 
tive boiler. 

This reclamation of heat —utiliz- 


ing otherwise wasted heat from the 


exhaust steam for preheating the © 


boiler feed “‘water—effects substan- 
tial savings in fuel and water, and 


increases the sustained boiler ca- 


pacity. All added together means | 


more power for your locomotives at 
a better fuel and water rate. 

Apply the Elesco feed water heat- 
er to new or existing power for in- 


creased operating economy. 













20 


Blesco 
Feed Water Heater 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


A-910 





Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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from Lewes, Del., to West Denton, Md., 
39.6 miles. The Baltimore & Eastern will 
acquire one mile of the abandoned line 
between West Denton and Denton; and 
the Delaware, Maryland & Virginia will 
acquire the 8.5-mile segment between Ellen- 
dale, Del., and Milton, this latter segment 
to be operated by the Pennsylvania. 


MONONGAHELA.—A bandonment.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon its 3.2- 
mile Middle Run branch extending from a 
point near Adah, Pa., to a mine near Lam- 
bert. 


New YorK CENTRAL. — Subscription 
Warrants Not Taxed.—The United States 
Treasury has made a ruling of importance 
to New York Central stockholders who re- 
ceived warrants last Spring entitling them 
to subscribe for its new ten-year 6 per cent 
secured convertible bonds. The Treasury 
has held that the exchange of no-par stock 
for stock of par value of $100 and the 
issuance of the convertible bonds by the 
New York Central constituted a reorgani- 
zation for federal income tax purposes. 
This is in effect a reversal of the 
Treasury’s stand in previous similar cases, 
which viewed rights to subscribe to bonds 
convertible into stock of the issuing com- 
pany as dividends and therefore as income 
subject to the federal surtax. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a 2.3- 
mile section of a branch line extending 
from a point near Bunn, Idaho, to Sunset. 


St. Lours SouTHWESTERN oF TEXAS.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to ex- 
tend from April 1, 1933, to January 1, 
1952, the maturity date of $280,000 of 
its Dallas branch first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds. 


SPRINGFIELD TERMINAL.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon a 
part of its line extending from its yard 
near Sangamon avenue, Springfield, IIl., 
to the Bissell mine, 2.1 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last 
year 


50.55 
72.91 


Last 
: Aug. 28 week 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 36.88 35.54 
Average price of 20 repre- 
Sentative railway bonds.. 74.26 73.62 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—3 per cent, semi- 
annually, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 7. 

Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 
ta January 2 to holders of record December 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, $.70, quarterly, 
payable October 1 to holders of record September 
7; Preferred, $3.25, semi-annually, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, to holders of record December 7. 

Chesapeake Corporation.—$.62, quarterly, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 7. 

Chestnut Hill.—$.75, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 4 to holders of record August 20. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—$.8714, payable September 
10 to holders of record August 31. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—5 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 15. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Preferred, 
2% per cent, semi-annually; Common, 2% per 
cent, semi-annually, both payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 7. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—6 Per Cent Special 
Guaranteed, $1.50, semi-annually, payable 
cember 1 to holders of record Hoveniber 15. 
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Railway 
Officers 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Rush N. Harry, assistant treasurer of 
the New York Central Lines with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
treasurer of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company with the same headquarters, 
to succeed the late E. L. Rossiter. Mr. 
Harry was born in Bedford, Pa., and was 
graduated from Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. He began his services with the New 
York Central & Hudson River in 1889. 
On November 1, 1909, he was appointed 
local treasurer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
On March 1, 1920, he was appointed 
treasurer of this company under federal 
control. On April 2, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general treasurer of the 
New York Central Lines and on July 1, 
1932, he became assistant treasurer of the 
lines. 





OPERATING 


T. C. Blackwell, superintendent for the 
Southern with headquarters at Sheffield, 
Ala., has been appointed superintendent at 
Atlanta, Ga. C. Chandler, superintendent 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed superintendent at Sheffield, Ala. 


D. J. Russell has been appointed assist- 
tant superintendent of the Portland division 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., to succeed C. W. 
Martyn, who, pending retirement under 
pension rules, has been given a leave of 
absence. 


E. H. Piper, district engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Lines West of the Missouri River, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb.,. has 
been appointed trainmaster on the McCook 
division, with headquarters at McCook, 
Neb., succeeding H. E. Hinshaw, whose 
appointment as assistant superintendent at 
Wymore, Neb., was noted in the Railway 
Age of August 11. 


J. G. Minniece, superintendent of the 
southern division of the Mobile & Ohio 
with headquarters at Meridian, Miss., has 
been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
J. P. Howell, deceased. F. M. Bulloch, 
superintendent with headquarters’ at 
Murphysboro, Ill, has been appointed 
superintendent at Meridian, Miss., succeed- 
ing Mr. Minniece. The office of super- 
intendent of the St. Louis division has been 
abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


B. K. Wimer, assistant industrial agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to 
industrial agent with headquarters at 
Chicago. B. D. Rhodes, a foreign freight 
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agent, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind, 
and has been succeeded by Edward Ayre, 
foreign freight representative, with head- 
quarters at New York. 


John H. Hague, freight representative 
of the Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed district 
freight representative with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., to succeed A. G, 
Marriner, resigned. 


E. M. Finch, foreign freight agent for 
the Atlantic Coast Line with headquarters 
at Wilmington, N. C., has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager at Tampa, 
Fla. M.H. Dorsett, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager with headquarters at Tampa, 
Fla., has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager at Wilmington, N.C. E.B. 
Lawrence, superintendent of mine service 
with headquarters at Mulberry, Fla., has 
been appointed assistant to freight traffic 
manager at Wilmington, N. C. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


R. D. Long, general storekeeper of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has had his jurisdic- 
tion extended to include the reclamation 
and scrap dock at Eola, IIl., the concrete 
plant at Montgomery, IIl., and the tie and 
timber preservation plants at Galesburg, 
Ill., and Sheridan, Wyo. 


SPECIAL 


A. J. Hills, assistant to vice-president 
in charge of operation of the Canadian 
National with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed chief of personnel 
of this system. The office of assistant to 
the operating vice-president has been 
abolished. 


OBITUARY 


George W. Martin, who retired as 
general agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Denver. 
Colo., in 1928, died in that city on Av- 
gust 18. 


H. H. Marsh, general freight agent for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Wheeling, W. Va., died at his home 
in that city on June 24. Mr. Marsh was 
born at London, Ohio, on June 8, 1869. 
He entered the service of the Scioto Valley 
(now part. of the N. & W.) in 1887. He 
later served for a short period on the 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., and then 
entered the traffic department of the Balt 
more & Ohio. From 1892 to 1896, Mr. 
Marsh was with the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburgh and on the latter 
date he became traveling freight agent for 
the Great Northern. He returned to the 
B. & O. in 1897 in a similar capacity, Tater 
serving consecutively as commercial freight 
agent and division freight agent at — 
points. Mr. Marsh was appointed —_ 
freight agent at Wheeling in March, 1920, 
and served in that position until his death. 


to the 


William E. Duperow, assistant 10 © 
nadian 


passenger traffic manager of the Cat 
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RAILROAD DIESELS 
FOR RAILROAD MEN 


An actual and typical one year's 
operation of an Alco 600 H. P. 


Diesel Locomotive 














Hours Fuel Oil Lub. Oil 
Month Operated Gallons Gallons 
Jan. 498 2014 15 
Feb. 685.5 3942 20 
Mch. 720 3640 20 
Apr. 696 4032 183 
May 720 3976 ~ 45 
June 688 3819 20 
July 696 3752 125 
Aug. 722.5 4816 18 
Sept. 702.5 5172 10 
Oct. 707.5 4622 135 
Nov. 699 4068 45 
Dec. 547 4040 5 
Total 8082 47893 611 
Gallons per hr. 5.93 0757 











During this year this locomotive was in the shop two 
weeks for its yearly overhaul, which required the 
following man hours of work:— 


Diesel 194. Hrs. 
Mechanical including wheels turned 265 is 
Electrical 112% “ 
Total Man Hours 571% “ 


This advertisement (No. 10 of a series) presents 
another of the many factors which, all combined, make 
the Alco Diesel an outstanding purchase. 
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National, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., died at a hospital in that city on 
August 14 after a long illness. Mr. Du- 
perow was 61 years of age and had been in 
railway service for almost 40 years. 


C. F. Doran, general passenger agent 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
with headquarters at New York, died on 
August 27 of a heart attack in front of 
his home in that city. He was 60 years 
old. A photograph of Mr. Doran and a 
sketch of his career appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of June 16 in connection with his 
appointment as general passenger agent. 


Melvin R. Coutant, former master 
mechanic for the Ulster & Delaware at 
Kingston, N. Y., died at his home in that 
city on August 15, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Coutant had been in the service of the 
Ulster & Delaware for approximately 30 
years, having retired from his position as 
master mechanic when the road was taken 
over by the New York Central. 


Fred Meyers, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., who died in 
Kansas City, Mo., on August 13 of heat 
prostration, began his railroad career on 
the Alton. Later he was employed by 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Missouri Pacific, where he was desig- 
nated as one of a committee to put into 
effect standard rules on that railroad. In 
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1890, he entered the employ of the Wabash 
as a train dispatcher. In 1910, he was pro- 
moted to trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Stanberry, Mo.; in 1911, he was trans- 
ferred to Kansas City; in 1914, to Mober- 
ly, Mo.; and in 1918, to Forest, Ill. In 
1919, he was appointed superintendent of 
safety, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
being the first safety superintendent on 
the Wabash. In the following year he 
was appointed superintendent of terminals, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., which 
position he held until 1924, when he was 
made superintendent at Chicago. In 1926, 
he was promoted to superintendent of 
transportation at St. Louis, which position 
he was holding at the time of his death. 


Grant Hall, vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, died on August 29 at the age 
of 71. He was taken to a hospital a few 
weeks ago after suffering a stroke. Mr. 
Hall was born in November, 1863, at Mon- 
treal, Que., and attended Bishops College 
and School, Nennoxville, Que. He entered 
the service of the Grand Trunk in 1883 
as apprentice machinist at the Point St. 
Charles shops, Montreal. He became loco- 
motive foreman for the Canadian Pacific 
in 1887 and in 1893 he was made general 
locomotive foreman for the Inter-colonial 
at Moncton, N.B. In September, 1898, he 
returned to the Canadian Pacific where he 
served consecutively as general foreman, 
first at the McAdam and later at the Win- 
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nipeg shops ; master mechanic of the British 
Columbia division; assistant superintend. 
ent of motive power, eastern lines, and 
superintendent of motor power and car 
department, western lines. In November, 
1911, he became assistant general manager 





Grant Hall 


of the western lines, and in January, 1913, 
he was appointed general manager of the 
same lines. Mr. Hall became vice-president 
of the C. P.R. in October, 1918. He was 
also president of the Dominion Atlantic, the 
Quebec Central and the Algoma Eastern. 








Net Income, Class | Railways—June and Six Months 


———_Net Income——_—_, 
19 


Akron, Canton & Youngstewn........ June 
6 mos 
PD -dadwtenedkesvudewws dec ssowses June — 
6mos. — 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System. June 
‘ mos. 
Atlanta & West Point............... June — 
6 mos. — 
Western of Alabama.............. June — 
6 mos. — 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast........ June — 
6 mos. _— 
Rie GOt TIRC. o 6 6cickcccvcccses June — 
6 mos. 
Charleston & Western Carolina..... June — 
mos. 
NE SF GG sce tioeeees ces ew aes June 
6 mos ae 
Staten Island Rapid Transit........ June 
6 mos. 
Bangor & Aroostook... ........cccsee June — 
6 mos 
Bessemer & Lake Erie...........0.0. June 
6 mos 
en June — 
6 mos. — 
Burlington-Rock Island ............. June — 
6 mos _ 
rr June 
6 mos 
Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine...... June 
6 mos. 
Canadian Pacific Lines in Vermont.... June 
6 mos 
SE GU WINGER oe ck cciscccwccess June — 
6 mos. — 
ee Se June — 
6 mos. 
COED WOPMIONE dis cediiedindinceces June — 
6 mos. —_ 
See ee June 
6 mos. 
Chicago & Eastern IIllinois........... June — 
6 mos. — 
Chicago & Illinois Midland........... June 
6 mos. 
Chicago & North Western............ June — 
6mos. — 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ June — 
6 mos. _— 
Chicago Great Wevtern.............. June — 
6 mos. _— 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.... June — 
6mos. — 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific.... June — 
6 mos. _— 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific....... June — 
6mos, — 





Net Income———, 


— 


934 3 1934 1933 
$10,768 $14,968 Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf....... June — 216,460 — 223,740 
76,17 4,789 6mos. — 764,694 — 784,581 
92,149 104,537. Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha.... June — 194,952 165,926 
911,184 — 396,889 6mos. — 1,038,243 — 1,097,104 
2,473,617 1,123,150 Clinchfield ......cc.ceeee Er June - 82,864 — 55,353 
1,166,402 — 3,610,632 6 mos. - 60,447 — 474,285 
23,554 — 7,59 Colorado & Southerin. ..6sccccccceces June — 61,770 — 83,31 
62,771 — 121,944 : 6 mos. — 581,147 — 852,686 
14,706 13 Fort Worth & Denver City......... June 116,518 28,79 
46,536 — 37,332 6 mos. — 150,644 — 126,672 
40,610 — 19,306 Columbus & Greenville.............. June — 9,615 15,742 
149,255 — 153,682 6 mos. —- 9,459 11,454 
637,762 — 188,469 Delaware & THUGsen. .cccccccccccccce June — _ 235,235 — 305,670 
1,172,047 213,776 6 mos. — 1,035,450 — 2,980,427 
3,71 11,269 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... June 31,084 121,194 
115,619 87,690 6mos. — 180,964 — 2,511,799 
613,621 1,030,274 Denver & Rio Grande Western....... June — 263,295 — _ 258,772 
2,400,706 — 3,641,292 6 mos. — 1,650,993 —2 127,422 
Soha |. eee oeeee Denver & Salt Lake........0.0.065.0. Fume 5,130 10,765 
canbe:  oecummeton 6mos. — 97,747, — 30,465 
51,300 — 42.678 ee eer errr June 13,738 — 5,914 
824,403 904,992 6 mos. 30,463 - 65,211 
383,207 255.701 Detroit & Toledo Shore Line......... June 24,974 21,907 
27,278 — 368,912 . 6 mos. 452,555 196,706 
19,269 403,440 Detroit, Toledo & Ironton............ June 65,623 66,780 
568,848 — 289,558 6 mos. 909,784 25,609 
85.33 — 61,508 Duluth, Missabe & Northern......... June 785,095 159,663 
498,783 — 428,890 6 mos. — 1,110,674 — 1,322,633 
43,370 64,742 Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific......... - June — 56,098 30,419 
401,214 428,186 6 mos. — 246,988 — 285,223 
es Lo peeepwes Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.............. June 91,792 133,437 
Wiha wage: Ulin snienretae-s 6mos. — 44,136 - 695,396 
OR ataay eae eee Erie (including Chicago & Erie)..... June 5,450 494,826 
slike sia dace 6 mos. 881,335 — 1,631,147 
338,201 — 141,381 New Jersey & New York.......... Tune . 36,625 — fay tH 
1,468,076 — 1,560,154 6 mos. -— 231,182 — 181,88 
111,305 — 175,386 N. Y., Susquehanna & Western..... June — 43,349 — 46,692 
7,376 — 906,540 ae 6mos, — 53,041 — 267,497 
128,941 — 58.959 a eT June — 509,653 — 463,973 
651,162 — 602,793 . . 6mos. — 527,212 — 69,563 
2.514,106 2,422,338 Fort Smith & Western.............. June - 28,109 — Pai 
13,976,822 10,391,976 ; 6mos. — 171,247 — 15608 
MR as NS PQMORINE ipinerncedewncdcesdidcctoneen June — 38,069 — 13, a 
991,762 — 1,479,211 ; 6mos. — 123,714 — 106, 
41422 28.943 Georgia & Florida................4. June — 54,769 — BO 
2,132 85,074 6mos. — 324,805 — part 
745.968 — 5.636 Grand Trunk Western............... June — 100,118 — Att 
5,708,466 7,502,655 6mos. — 281,803 — 2.348778 
54,378 800,266 Canadian Nat’l Lines in New Eng.. June — 120,236 — 90's88 
157,533 — 698,101 ., 6 mos. 678,261 — Or 338 
1°339 See tan 486 Great Nostietn civceciccces cectcune June 1,462,167 $401 
614,168 — 892,414 6 mos. 4,475,436 — 7,263 08 
176972 — 81.615 Green Bay & Western............... June . 10,016 4'558 
1,040,358 — 971,986 6 mos. -~- 28,732 "Srg 
1697604 14.797 ee re June - 21,897 110,966 
8,734,700 — 8,632,115 6 mos. — 83,136 17462 
700,950 430,397 Gulf, Mobile & Northern............ June 435 79751 

6,281,539 — 4,850,5°0 6mos. — 29,525 179,/° 


Continued on next left-hand pase 
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Laue Copper-Steel Pipe is adopted for use on loco- 
motives and cars, maintenance costs go down. 
This fact is being turned to account by an increasing 
number of railroads year by year. 


Atmospheric corrosion is a natural enemy of railway 
equipment, and especially of pipe, because of the alter- 
nate wetting and drying to which it is exposed. Pipe 
weakened by corrosion must be replaced. But over twenty 
years of service tests have proved that copper-bearing 
steel has a special resistance to this destructive in- 
fluence. Therefore, Copper-Steel Pipe lasts longer 

and railway officials find economy in specifying it. 


There is no drawback of high initial cost—just 
a trifle above regular steel pipe; and the durabil- 
ity that it affords is unsurpassed by any ferrous 
metal except the stainless alloys. Begin now to 
use NATIONAL Copper-Steel Rust-Resisting Pipe, 
and watch costs go down. Be sure to specify— 


The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 


Look For The Green Color! National Copper-Steel Pipe is 
marked as follows: Black Pipe—Smaller sizes colored green 
Larger sizes, two green stripes running lengthwise. Galva 
nized Pipe—All sizes, two green stripes running lengthwise 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United Ss States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL 


RUST-RESISTING PIPE 
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Net Income, Class | Railways—June and Six months (Continued) 


Illinois Central .....-.ccccececccovee June 
6 mos. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley........ June 
mos. 
Illinois Central System...........-.. June 
6 mos. 
ih, TOO oc cubewecsccape see June 
6 mos 
Kansas City Southern System........ June 
6 mos. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf........... June 
6 mos 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming.......... June 
6 mos 
Lehigh & Hudson River........ June 
6 mos. 
Lehigh & New England ............. June 
- 6 mos 
ee BPE CLE TEE June 
6 mos 
Louisiana & Arkansas............... June 
6 mos. 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas......... June 
6 mos. 
Louisville & Nashville.............-. June 
6 mos. 
ON SINE co cv oc dcevcieeewncsinnes June 
6 mos. 
BED) WEE 6 ak b dcccdsvedevavnds June 
6 mos 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............. June 
6 mos. 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. Marie....... June 
6 mos 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.... June 
6 mos 
Spokane International ............ June 
6 mos 
Missienieel Comtval ...cescecveccececs June 
6 mos 
Missouri & North Arkansas.......... June 
6 mos. 
pe ee ee June 
6 mos. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ........ June 
6 mos. 
ee ere Perr re June 
6 mos 
oO a FO eee eee eee June 
6 mos 
International-Great Northern ...... June 
6 mos 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf....... June 
6 mos. 
DE OP MD cri cueseedecoerneweas June 
6 mos. 
ID. cceesvseeresdnaeavenes June 
6 mos. 
BEML cnectidsacnandewceeh<teeent June 
6 mos. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... June 
6 mos. 
RE TOON occ avec ct ccccevaes June 
6 mos. 
pO eee June 
6 mos. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........... June 
6 mos 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis...... June 
6 mos 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... June 
6 mos 
New York Connecting............. June 
6 mos. 
New York, Ontario & Western....... June 
6 mos. 
Po rere re eee June 
6 mos. 
DE SE in eivencaeicdicnates June 
6 mos 
Weastates TURE coos ccccccvivcevices June 
6 mos. 
Northwestern Pacific ............... June 
6 mos 
Oklanoma City-Ada-Atoka ........... June 
6 mos 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...........-... June 
6 mos 
DET et ciwcdercsetcere sees June 
6 mos. 
ES i canceks e0esee rene June 
6 mos. 
Pittsburg & Shawmut............... June 
6 mos 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia......... June 
6 mos. 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern..... June 
mos, 
PE car Wavws este eens vetinepuding June 
6 mos. 
Penna.-Reading Seashore Lines..... June 
mos. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. .June 
6 mos. 
 chtuecead¢enwb ees eehedod eae June 
6 mos. 
St. Louis-San Francisco............. June 
6 mos. 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande......... June 
: 6 mos. 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas.. June 
6 mos. 


— 312,358 
— 680,273 
— 107,282 
— 1,100,661 
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72,659 

_ 22,267 
1,329 
1,861,942 
10,615,481 


— 21,397 
— 186,554 
— 657,678 
— 4,394,934 
— 17,891 
— 147,620 
— 48,836 
— 304,516 
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65,758 


52,563 
490,227 
54,915 


32,639 
292,907 


St. Louis Southwestern Lines........ June 
: . 6 mos. 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern........ June 
‘ : 6 mos 
A ae | Se ee June 
: 6 mos 
ee re June 
6 mos. 
Alabama Great Southern........... June 
: 6 mos. 
Cinn., New Orleans & Texas Pacific. June 

; mos. 
Georgia Southern & Florida........ June 
6 mos. 
New Orleans &. Northeastern....... June 
6 mos. 
Northern Alebatta .............00 June 
. 6 mos. 
Southern Pacific Transp. System..... June 
6 mos, 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle......... June 
6 mos. 
eo | re June 
‘ 6 mos 
ck | ee een ree ee June 
; 6 mos 
TI ie a o's eheesééedes June 
: 6 mos. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western........... June 
6 mos. 
PUG UMN: G5. i5.5 b Kesh bore sade ak June 
6 mos. 
Oregon Short Line. ......5...ccces June 
6 mos. 
Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co.... June 

6 mos. 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake.......... June 
6 mos. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island......... June 
‘ 6 mos. 
OD. i. netamncens eau euemee icy uae June 
a 6 mos. 
WU ee S55 s coe a knceneches June 
6 mos. 
WIEN, Sra on keen oaks rena ci June 
6 mos. 
TNO de a eli oe cuca meotuwe June 
6 mos. 
Western Maryland ................: June 
: 6 mos. 
Weonterts PRs 55. sk vncecceccveccs June 
6 mos. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............... June 
eats 6 mos. 
Wichita Falls & Southern............ June 
6 mos. 
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182,852 
193,129 
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On the Atlantic Coast Line near Jacksonville, Fla. 


1934 


30,135 
817,304 
44,257 
162,839 
36,368 
50,068 
284,613 
1,076,194 
109,980 
3,444,631 
9,935 
218,793 
24,392 
41,921 
193,700 
1,725,699 
164,567 


2.415 
48.665 
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